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Trusts and Trust Law in New Light 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case, anxiously awaited for many months, 
came at last in the middle of May. It was not sensational 
in so far as it affected the direct issues of the case. It had 
been “discounted ;” the great corporation, fearing a decree 
of dissolution, had taken steps to prepare itself for an ad- 
verse decision. But there were dicta and arguments in the 
opinion of the court, from which Justice Harlan alone dis- 
sented, which seemed for a while to put a new face on the 
whole industrial situation. Men of affairs declared that 
they could breathe again and do business under modern con- 
ditions without terror. The court, they said, had answered 
the appeal of legitimate commerce and given the trust act 
a new and reasonable interpretation. 

What actually happened was this: The court ruled 
against the Standard Oil combination and ordered its dis- 
solution within six months. It found that the evidence, the 
presumptions and previous litigation established the fact 
that the company was an unlawful combination in injurious 
and unreasonable restraint of trade. But, in considering the 
contentions of counsel, the court said that the Sherman act 
was not an act directed against any and all combinations in 
restraint of trade, and that Congress in passing it intended 
to prevent and punish only such restraint of trade as was 
serious, harmful in its effects, undesirable and obnoxious 
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to trade ethics and the public good. In other words, the 
act really embodied the common law as to monopolies and 
adapted it to modern conditions. To hold that it outlawed 
all contracts and combinations which in any degree or man- 
ner restrained trade, even if no injury could be shown, was 
to abandon all reason and make an impossible and unen- 
forceable statute which, instead of protecting freedom and 
contract, would paralyze and destroy these rights. The 
court admitted that in previous cases loose and more sweep- 
ing language had been used, language which denied the dis- 
tinction between reasonable and unreasonable, due and un- 
due, restraint of trade. But it also asserted that this loose, 
broad language had not furnished the basis of any decision. 
No trust had, as a matter of fact, been dissolved on purely 
technical grounds; in every case undue and harmful re- 
straint had been shown by the government, so that the spirit 
of the previous decisions was not at all in conflict with the 
spirit of the latest decision. The trust act is re-defined and 
re-interpreted, but it is not changed in any material sense; 
the policy of Congress stands, and its purpose is given ef- 
fect now as always, in the deliberate opinion of the court. 

The decision in the oil case was followed, two weeks 
later, by that in the case of the tobacco trust. That combi- 
nation, too, was held to be an illegal trust in restraint of 
trade. The “rule of reason” did not save it; it was ordered 
to dissolve and “honestly” reorganize within six months. The 
court—Justice Harlan again dissenting—reiterated and am- 
plified its views as to the Sherman act, denied that it has 
“legislated,” and affirmed that its interpretation really 
verified and strengthened the law, or made it potent and 
practical. 

Around this feature controversy rages and will continue 
to rage. Some Democrats and Republican insurgents ac- 
cuse the court of usurpation and judicial legislation, agree- 
ing with and citing Justice Harlan’s vigorous dissenting 
opinion. Already there is a strong demand for legislation 
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expressly prohibiting even due and reasonable restraint of 
trade. Such an amendment would nullify the effects of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions and dicta, but it would raise 
the very serious question of the constitutionality of tie 
amended act, which, according to the court, would then 
be unenforceable and destructive of freedom and property 
rights. Moreover, could the act then be made a practical 
and enforceable one? Would any administration attack rea- 
sonable combinations or harmless ones? Would not the ex- 
ecutive use discretion and “the light of reason” in any case? 

There are many who think that what is really needed 
is an amendment of the trust act making it clear that only 
undue and injurious restraints of trade are prohibited. In 
other words, Congress would then do by legislation what the 
Supreme Court has done by “interpretation.” But that so- 
lution raises other difficulties and doubts. Could men be 
punished criminally for violating an indefinite statute? 
Could not trusts claim that they thought they had been rea- 
sonable in their restraints, and would it not be impossible to 
prove criminal intent ? 

The oil and tobacco decisions, in spite of the new 
light, have failed to clear up the situation either politically 
or industrially ; they have but emphasized the complexity of 
the trust and monopoly problem and given Congress, the ex- 
ecutive and the courts many hard nuts to crack. There are 
other cases before the court, and the disposition of them 
is likely to furnish further commentaries on the trust law. 


“7 


Peace Through “Financial Neutrality” 

At the recent meeting of the American Peace Congress 
the developments which were dwelt on with particular sat- 
isfaction were, naturally enough, those connected with the 
proposed Anglo-American treaty of “unlimited arbitration.” 
Although it is admitted that war between England and this 
country is improbable and almost unthinkable in any case, 
the conclusion of a model, ideal treaty of arbitration be- 
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tween such world powers will be a wonderful step forward 
in civilization. It will not fail to affect other nations, to 
energize public opinion in favor of arbitration, to discredit 
further the Jingo gospel of waste, frenzied, unprofitable, 
irrational preparation for war, crushing taxation of industry. 

But other important and highly encouraging corntribu- 
tions to the peace movement were made or noted by the meet- 
ing. For the first time the idea of “financial neutrality” 
as a means of preventing or shortening warfare was brought 
forward by leading American bankers. What is financial 
neutrality? Simply this—that no neutral power permit its 
bankers and financiers to float or participate in floating 
bond issues of belligerents. In Europe the bankers are al- 
ready in a measure guided, not to say controlled, by foreign 
offices or cabinets in making loans to outside governments. 
France lately prevented its bankers from floating a Turkish 
loan because it objected to certain aspects of Turkish policy. 
England does not hesitate to make its wishes known to bank- 
ing houses in matters of this kind, and these wishes are re- 
spected. The suggestion is that the nations which are sin- 
cere in their advocacy of arbitration might with much 
greater propriety and benefit to mankind prohibit the making 
of war loans to aggressive, reactionary, obstructive powers 
that stand in the way of arbitration or limitation of arma- 
ments. In presenting and developing this idea, Mr. Speyer, 
the New York banker, said at the meeting: 


In case two nations went to war without first submitting their 
mees and differences to arbitration or judicial settlement at 
Hague, why should the other neutral powers not bind them- 
selves not to assist cither of the belligerents financially, but to see 
to it that real neutrality was observed by their banks and bankers? 
There is little doubt that this could be done. If no financial assist- 
ance could be obtained from the outside, few nations would, in the 
face of this most effective neutrality of the other powers, incur 
the il of bankruptcy. Some wars would probably not take place 
at all, and those that could not be avoided would certainly last a 
much shorter time. 


It is clear that “financial neutrality” in this sense would 
force governments to arbitrate in nine cases out of ten. 
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The resources of few powers are equal to great and pro- 
tracted conflicts under modern methods of warfare. In 
the last great war Japan and Russia both had to borrow 
hundreds of millions abroad; Germany could not fight 
France without foreign loans, nor could she fight England 
or any other first-rate power on the money raised at home. 
It has been objected that poor nations fight in order to ac- 
quire territory, markets or indemnity payments, but this is 
specious. No doubt not all wars would be prevented by 
strict financial neutrality, but that many would be prevented 
is too obvious for serious discussion. 

The idea was approved by the conference and the reso- 
lutions recommended that the government submit it as one 
of the questions to be taken up at the next international con- 
ference at The Hague. Action on it may seem remote, but 
the idea is a vital and fruitful one, and that bankers, most 
practical of men, favor it, is sufficient proof of its weight as 
a contribution to the peace-arbitration movement. 


“7 
Law and Conservation 

It has been recognized that the great conservation move- 
ment has a number of legal knots to unravel. State and 
individual rights, or claims, are affected by national control 
of reserves and other public lands. In two recent 
cases the United States Supreme Court rendered 
decisions which appear to settle the fundamental 
legal problem of the conservation movement. The 
direct issue was the right of cattle men to graze sheep 
upon reserves without permission, or contrary to regula- 
tions, of the Department of Agriculture. In one of the 
cases the reserve land had not been fenced, and under a state 
law there could be no trespass where there was no fencing. 
Thus there was a conflict between state and federal regu- 
lations. The practical issues, moreover, raised the greater 
and general issue whether the national government had the 
power to protect the timber supply, regulate the flow of 
streams, and prevent the grabbing of power sites. The 
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unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court was highly favor- 
able to the government and sweeping in its language on the 
main question. We quote: 


The Nation is an owner and has made Congress the principal 
agent to dispose of its property. 

The United States can prohibit absolutely and fix the terms 
on which its property may be used. As it can withhold or reserve 
the land, it can do so indefinitely. It is true that the United States 
does not and cannot hold property as a monarch may for private 
and personal purposes. But that does not lead to the conclusion 
that it is without the rights incident to ownership, for the Constitu- 
tion declares that “Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
property belonging to the United States.” 

All the public lands of the Nation are held in trust for the 
people of the whole country. And it is not for the courts to say 

ow that trust shall be administered; that is for Congress to deter- 
mine. The courts cannot compel it to set aside the lands for settle- 
ment; nor to suffer them to be used for agricultural or grazing 
purposes; nor interfere when, in the exercise of its discretion, Con- 
gress establishes the forest reserve for what it decides to be Na- 
tional and public purposes. In the same way and in the exercise of 
the same trust it may disestablish a reserve and devote the property 
to some other National and public purpose. Those are rights inci- 
dent to proprietorship, to say nothing of the power of the United 
States as a sovereign over the property belonging to it. 


=" 
Two Constitutional Amendments 


We have had much talk about needed or impending 
constitutional changes, but most of it is general and vague. 
Public sentiment seems to favor definitely only two amend- 
ments to the federal Constitution. One relates to the mode 
of electing United States senators, the other has to do with 
the taxation of incomes. 

An income-tax amendment, empowering Congress to 
impose a direct tax on incomes without apportionment among 
the states on the basis of population, has been submitted to 
the states by Congress. Many legislatures have taken action 
thereon, but it is not likely to be ratified this year. Under 
the Constitution it needs the approval of 35 states, and 
after the admission of Arizona and New Mexico the num- 
ber of states necessary to ratification will be 36. The re- 
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jection of the amendment by 12 legislatures—or by twelve 
halves of legislatures, since adverse action by one branch 
of a legislature amounts to rejection—means delay and 
struggle for an indefinite period. It has been held that a 
legislature or state may reverse itself and ratify within a 
reasonable time an amendment it has begun by rejecting, 
while a formal approval of a pending amendment cannot 
be withdrawn. This doctrine has been assailed as illogical 
and irrational, but it is firmly established by certain prece- 
dents. Hence the rejection of the income tax amendment 
by 12 states means not final defeat, but postponement and 
further agitation in the states that say “No.” 


At this writing 11 states, through their legislatures, 
have rejected the amendment. The list is as follows: 


Louisiana, Virginia, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Arkansas, West Virginia, 
New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey. 
Rhode Island, Utah, 


There is some uncertainty as to the number of states that 
have properly and duly ratified the amendment, but Senator 
Brown, its chief sponsor, declares that the number is 29. 
The states that have surely ratified are 24: 


Alabama, South Carolina, Michigan, 
Georgia, Texas, Missouri, 
Illinois, California, Montana, 
Kentucky, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Maine, Idaho, Ohio, 
Maryland, Indiana, Oregon, 
Mississippi, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Tennessee. 


That sooner or later the amendment will be ratified and 
will become law is admitted even by its opponents. State 
income taxation is a melancholy failure, and only a federal 
tax could be uniform, fair and evasion-proof. 

The amendment providing for direct popular election 
of senators is less vital, for in many states the people now 
indirectly dictate the choice of senators, and in others 
progressive-insurgent sentiments are in the ascendant, so 
that only popular men have any chance of election. Still, 
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the people undoubtedly prefer direct election of senators 
and the change is actually impending. The old arguments 
for election by legislatures are now seldom made. If the 
people can be trusted to elect presidents, governors, con- 
gressmen, judges, mayors, why is it dangerous to intrust 
them with the power of choosing federal senators? 


“ 
Tory Plan for Reforming the Lords 

The liberal anti-veto bill, which very greatly restricts 
the power of the British House of Lords, does not attempt 
to change the composition of that chamber. Its preamble 
contains a promise of a bill dealing with the question of the 
composition and organization of that house, but actually the 
liberals have not elaborated or formulated any scheme look- 
ing to such re-organization. For the present, they contend, 
the bill regulating the relations between the two houses of 
parliament, establishing the supremacy of the Commons and 
depriving the lords of their “final” veto, is sufficient, meet- 
ing as it does the only vital and urgent political question 
before the country. 

But the tory opposition long ago promised an “alterna- 
tive” to the liberal anti-veto bill, which they declare to be 
revolutionary and unfair, and such an alternative has at last 
been presented by Lord Lansdowne, tory leader in the upper 
house. The tories believe in a “strong” and efficient second 
chamber, but they recognize that it must be representative 
and reasonably responsive to democratic sentiment—which 
the present second chamber has never been. To a reformed 
and modernized second chamber, they say, the anti-veto bill 
ought not to apply, as such a chamber is entitled to full 
power over legislation—except money bills, perhaps—and 
there would be no danger to normal progress in giving it 
such power. 

It is admitted by leading liberals and radicals that the 
Lansdowne plan is more advanced, modern and “helpful” 
than they had expected it to be. It is an earnest effort to 
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“mend” the lords and concede the claims of democracy 
and modernity. The changes proposed are these: Reduc- 
tion of the membership to 350; abandonment of the heredi- 
tary principle; representation of the peerage in the house 
by 100 elected members of the order, each member to 
possess statutory qualifications, such as a public record, ex- 
perience in legislation or administration, etc.; the appoint- 
ment of 100 peers by the crown on recommendations of the 
cabinet of the party in power; the election of another sec- 
tion of 100 by bodies made up of representatives of the 
people in districts created by statute for that purpose. 

A house so formed, it is claimed by the tory leaders, 
could not have a permanent majority of partisans of one 
class or alliance of groups and interests. It would be duly 
affected by waves and tides of democratic opinion, and, 
as a rule, prove fair as between the parties. 

Of this, however, the liberals, radicals and laborites are 
not at all sure. They will persevere in their own course, 
limit the power of the lords, and in good time prepare a 
scheme of their own for reforming and reorganizing the 
second chamber. That they will be more radical in their 
scheme than Lord Lansdowne is in his scarcely needs saying. 


“7 
Constitution and Judiciary in Australia 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, as in the United 
States, the judiciary exercises the power of interpreting 
the constitution and passing upon the validity of statutory 
legislation. There, as here, it is contended by some public 
men that the judiciary has stretched its power in this direc- 
tion and acquired a “veto” prerogative which it was never 
intended it should possess. There, as here, courts have 
been criticised for “killing” laws on insufficient grounds 
out of certain social and moral prejudices or by reason of 
excessive conservatism in dealing with property interests 
versus human rights and popular needs. 

The labor ministry of Australia, dissatisfied with a 
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number of adverse decisions affecting trade unions and re- 
forms, has submitted amendments to the voters for the ex- 
pressing clearly in the constitution the intent of the parlia- 
ment and popular majority with reference to the annulled 
acts, the judicial “veto” itself not being directly attacked 
at this time. The referendum on this important issue will 
test under peculiar circumstances the strength of organized 
labor and radicalism in the Antipodes. Premier Fisher is 
appealing to the voters in the name of “democracy” and 
social reform, in the name of self-government. If he and 
his party succeed, the judiciary will find itself in effect 
overruled by the electorate, although the language of the 
constitution will be changed. 


The cases in which the High Court of Australia an- 
nulled legislation are, briefly, these: 


The New South Wales arbitration case, in which it was held 
that the hour of closing stores is not an “industrial matter”—a 
decision which, it is said, killed the arbitration act as far as it 
affected shop employees. 

The decision in another arbitration case that a labor dispute 
cannot be taken to court unless there has been a strike or lock-out. 

The decision that no preference can be given to union work- 
men over non-union workmen in arbitrating a case. 

The decision that arbitral courts lack power to attach persons 
for non-payment of fines inflicted on them by such courts. 

The decision that arbitration legislation cannot be made ap- 
plicable to employees on state railroads. 

The decision that parliament cannot require certain wage 
standards as a condition of extending tariff protection to manu- 
facturers, or withdraw protection once granted for shortcomings 
and bad treatment of employees. 


These are illustrations of the nature of the contro- 
versy between the federal judiciary and the radical-labor 
majority now in power. Other cases may of course arise 
of like character. The militant progressives believe that 
the constitutional amendment needed is one depriving the 
judiciary of the “veto” altogether and conforming to the 
British practice, which makes parliament supreme, rather 
than to the American, which clothes the judiciary with the 
power of killing statutes as unconstitutional. 
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Jubilee of Italian Unity 

The fiftieth anniversary of Italian unity has been cele- 
brated at Rome, Florence, and Turin. Several international 
exhibitions, industrial and artistic, are being held to mark 
Italian progress. That progress has in truth been very 
remarkable. The statistics of population, production, for- 
eign commerce, revenue, incomes and wages all show growth 
and advance. If the seven states out of which men like 
Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Victor Emmanuel succeed- 
ed, after heroic struggles, much bloodshed, and astute di- 
plomacy, in forming a new Italian kingdom had remained 
separate and divided, aggressive neighbors would long since 
have annexed some of them, and Europe would have known 
no peace or quiet. The Italy of today, though by no means 
a homogeneous and morally united country, is a power to 
reckon with, a power not unworthy of the Roman Empire 
of antiquity. In the words of the mayor of Rome, Ernesto 
Nathan, who has contributed an article on industrial Italy 
to the Century: “Every day marks a strengthening of the 
unification. A uniform system of elementary instruction, 
uniform military education for all who serve in the army 
or the navy, the transfer of northern governmental func- 
tionaries to the south, and vice versa, carrying out the 
nation’s laws, meting out justice and teaching in the 
schools, have brought the various ethnological groups into 
touch, while industrial and commercial enterprises have con- 
tributed to the same end and brought about an interchange 
of thoughts, habits, and language.” 

Italy is comparatively poor even now, and her wealth 
is badly distributed. In the south extreme poverty prevails, 
and emigration is heavy. It is freely recognized that the 
golden stream of American dollars flowing Italy-ward have 
re-invigorated certain sections of Italy and made life toler- 
able there. Over-population, excessive competition for land 
and work, unemployment and heavy taxation have largely 
been obviated or mitigated by emigration. But to say this 
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is not to disparage the labors and achievements of the 
Italians at home in improving agriculture, extending manu- 
factures and utilizing science and skill in industry. In the 
fine arts as in science and industry Italy is distinguishing 
herself. 

Grave problems still confront her. She is restive in the 
Triple Alliance, from which she now derives small benefit ; 
she is forced to maintain a larger navy than she otherwise 
would consider necessary; her poorer inhabitants are over- 
taxed, and violent strikes are frequent. Politically Italy is 
governed by an effete senate and an inefficient, unstable 
chamber in which there are many groups and interests, but 
no solid majority. Ministries are short-lived; the warfare 
between the Vatican and the state prevents proper align- 
ment of men in accordance with their political ideas. The 
radicals and socialists, the conservatives complain, have 
greater power in parliament than their mere numbers en- 
title them to, and they owe this excess of power to abstention 
of strict, devout followers of the unreconciled Pope. Ripe 
social, fiscal, educational, and other issues cannot, under 
existing circumstances, receive the sober consideration they 
demand, and evolution is slower than in other parts of 
Europe. 

Still, in spite of thick clouds and severe handicaps, 
Italy is advancing and giving new evidence of wonderful 
vitality. She regards Austria as the real obstacle in her 
way, for Austria still rules over territory claimed by Italy 
and prevents a complete triumph of Italian nationality. In 
foreign commerce, too, Italy is hampered by Austrian rivalry 
in the Balkans and elsewhere. She may decide to retire 
from the Triple Alliance upon the expiration of the present 
treaty with Germany and Austria-Hungary, and possibly 
seek membership in another alliance. Her good understand- 
ing with France and England gives her certain freedom 
of action in this direction. Militarism is her greatest curse, 
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and she would doubtless welcome arbitration and an agree- 
ment for the limitation of armaments. 

Just now she prefers to dwell, not on outstanding 
troublesome questions and dangers, but on greater dangers 
and troubles unification has enabled her to escape. 


bs al 


Great Social Reforms in England 


We have heretofore referred to the plans for insur- 
ance against sickness, disability, and involuntary unemploy- 
ment which Mr. Lloyd-George, the British chancellor of 
the exchequer, had announced in general terms. The meas- 
ure as elaborated and introduced in parliament surpasses 
expectations and is in truth “gigantic” and “revolutionary.” 
Mr. Lloyd-George, as has been said, “has out-Bismarcked 
Bismarck,” and has proposed the most comprehensive and 
remarkable measure against poverty, anguish, pauperism 
and despair ever brought into a parliament. 

The measure is properly divisible into several parts. It 
is, with some exceptions, compulsory and “contributory.” 
It deals with unemployment in the building and engineeririg 
industries—which are believed to need insurance most and 
to present the most favorable field for experiments in what 
is admittedly a new enterprise. It deals with sickness and 
disability in all industries. It applies to some 18,000,000 per- 
sons. The cost to the state is estimated at over $12,000,000 
for the first year, and at about $36,000,000 ultimately. Crit- 
ics of the scheme assert that the burden to be placed on 
the general taxpaying public will in reality be much heavier. 
Heavier or not, say the friends of the measure, it is wise 
and true benevolence for the state to aid employers and em- 
ployees in establishing such insurance, for it means national 
vigor and national hope, the removal of just grievances and 
of causes of social friction. In any case, the argument for 
the scheme runs further, the nation must pay for sickness, 
relief of paupers, disability. It now pays it indirectly, but 
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it pays. Why not pay with dignity and efficiency, and breed 
thrift and self-respect instead of dependence and demoraliza- 
tion. 


As already stated, the scheme is compulsory and con- 
tributory. All workers who earn less than $800 a year are 
to pay for sickness and disability insurance the small sum 
of eight cents a week each. The employer will contribute 
for each worker six cents a week, and the state four. Out 
of the fund thus collected the sick will get a weekly allow- 
ance of $1.25, with free medical attendance, good drugs, 
and other attention in addition. Women will be paid a ma- 
ternity allowance, and part of the money wili be used to 
establish and maintain hospitals for consumptives and other- 
wise to carry on warfare against the “white plague.” There 
are many interesting details in the scheme which reveal 
deep study, understanding of existing conditions in’ poor 
homes, and great concern for the welfare of those, who, 
lacking skill or steady employment, find life hardest. 

The insurance against unemployment is limited to about 
2,500,000 workmen. The rate per week is to be $1.75 for a 
certain nimber of weeks, but no payment will be made to 
men on strike or to “locked out” men. 

Throughout the scheme care is shown to encourage self- 
help and avoid pauperization. To do too much is to incur 
serious moral risks, but to do a little is to foster independ- 
ence and self-respect, to give men and women faith, confi- 
dence and energy. 

Mr. Lloyd-George frankly says that he will need all the 
progressive and unselfish sentiment of the kingdom to put 
his “revolutionary” measure on the statute books. The 
tory party will not oppose it in principle, for many of its 
leading men and organs believe in social and economic re- 
form, while others realize that it would be “bad politics” 
and “bad tactics” to offend all the millions whom the meas- 
ures will benefit. Still, particular features will be attacked, 
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the debate will be spirited and progress will be slow. Large 
employers say that the bill subjects them to undue taxa- 
tion, and threats of wage reductions have been made. “So- 
cialism” is of course the cry of some .writers, who think 
the measure will make the middle classes and more pros- 
perous workmen support the “lower classes.” However, 
its passage is a practical certainty, and time will disclose 
its real effect on the physical and moral welfare of the 
United Kingdom. 


= 
The Negro in Canada 


Dissatisfaction of black men with Oklahoma legisla- 
tion and policy against their race has caused a movement 
of negro farmers and laborers into Canada. Before our 
Civil War Canada was a haven for fugitive slaves; the 
American negro was welcomed there, encouraged to stay 
and become a free, self-supporting citizen. Today, how- 
ever, Canadian sentiment is changed. We say “Canadian 
sentiment,” although it is said by some observers that it is 
the newer American element in the Dominion that is hos- 
tile to the negro and determined to deny him there the op- 
portunities and decent treatment he is seeking. The general 
question of the proper policy toward the negro was recently 
raised in the Dominion parliament and in the course of a 
lively discussion no disposition was manifested to defend 
the rights of the black man. The Laurier government, it is 
true, indicated that it was not ready to bring in any meas- 
ure providing for the exclusion of negroes as such, but, at 
the same time, it refrained from declaring any intention 
of favoring the negro emigrant in the interpretation of the 
very severe laws controlling the admission and exclusion 
of aliens. Those laws have been very strictly construed 
against negroes, and even the possession of considerable 
capital, agricultural experience, intelligence, and evidence 
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of entire respectability have not prevented the exclusion of 
bodies of them numbering 200 or more. 

It is plain, indeed, that the negro is not wanted in Can- 
ada. Chambers of, commerce and other organizations have 
adopted resolutions against negro immigration, basing these, 
however, not on color or “previous condition,” but on al- 
leged physical weakness. It is asserted that the negro can- 
not endure or thrive under the rigors of the Canadian cli- 
mate, and that therefore sooner or later they would lose 
their apparent qualifications, degenerate, and become pau- 
pers or public charges. This mere “possibility,” it seems, is 
deemed a sufficient ground for exclusion under the immigra- 
tion law; at any rate, it has been advanced in several cases 
as sufficient ground. The negroes have been advised to ap- 
peal to Canadian courts and test the soundness of the con- 
struction of the law thus applied to them. Meantime their 
movement Canadaward has been checked. The United 
States, of course, owes them protection and is entitled to 
protest to Canada and England against any “discrimina- 
tion” against its black citizens in violation of existing treaty 
rights; but the charge of discrimination would be strongly 
denied, and, moreover, for our government to protest in- 
sistently and loudly would savor of Hypocrisy. The world 
would ask why the American negro farmer or thrifty la- 
borer should be driven to emigrate to Canada—and not only 
from southern states but from expanding and new western 
and northwestern states that have barely scratched their 
natural resources and that profess advanced ideas of social 
and political organization. The question would be embar- 
rassing, to put it mildly. 
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American Art Extension 


ROWTH in the appreciation of art is one of the encour- 
aging signs of the times in the United States. News- 
papers have made a good deal of the purchases of famous 
masterpieces by wealthy Americans and frequently quoted 
foreign protests against the depletion of European galleries 
for the enrichment of American collections. The rapidity 
with which this country has been taking rank as a World Art 
Center is startling to anyone who has not kept track of the 
acquisitions and surprising even to those interested in such 
achievement. 

The introduction of courses in art history and art 
appreciation by universities and colleges records the de- 
mand upon the conventional institutions of higher educa- 
tion for art instruction in recent years. New art galleries 
and museums are constructed each year in our towns and 
cities through gifts or appropriations. Exhibitions of paint- 
ings in museums and galleries constantly increase in number 
and popularity, fostered, doubtless, by the success and un- 
doubted educational value of such special art exhibitions as 
marked the Chicago World’s Fair, the St. Louis Exposition, 
and other Expositions from the Centennial to the Alaska- 
Yukon. Art exhibits in connection with public schools range 
all the way from ambitious and important loan collections 
to traveling exhibits of photographs of paintings. Art 
clubs or art societies, either for the study of art or for 
building up local artistic standards, multiply yearly. Art 
schools are developing talent and taste. Among such or- 
ganizations as the Women’s Clubs the subject of art is one 
of the most popular. The remarkable revival of interest in 
what is called the Arts and Crafts is contributing very 
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largely to art appreciation, the concrete standpoint of home 
decoration appealing first to many, who are thus led to the 
consideration of the relations of art in its larger sense. 
Readers of the Chautauqua Course hardly need to be re- 
minded of the fact that year after year the subject of art 
in various forms has been a part of its work of popular 
education. 

This partial recapitulation of some of the current evi- 
dences of art interest in the United States indicates a grati- 
fying development and points the opportunity for further 
educational service. 

The following pages contain exceptional aids to the ap- 
preciation of art. Remarkable color prints of some of the 
World’s Masterpieces of Painting are accompanied by de- 
tailed studies or “appreciations” and biographies of the art- 
ists. Comprehensive illustrated sketches of the Great 
Schools of Painting represented by the color prints are sup- 
plemented by definite programs for individual or club study. 


Another expert gives practical suggestions on How to Ap-. 


preciate Pictures. Here is the needed kind of systematic 
study material, information, suggestion, and authoritative 
art criticism of a popular nature. 

For the study of art, color prints mark a great ad- 
vance over material heretofore available at any price, and 
these highest-grade reproductions are striking examples of 
modern progress in color printing. Within the past year, 
moreover, methods have been perfected by which master- 
pieces of painting are reproduced on canvas in the exact 
colors and size of the original. This achievement means 
that for a moderate price one may have a fac-simile in color 
of a world’s masterpiece for study and enjoyment here, 
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while the original can still be left at its own home abroad 
where it belongs historically. Thus to the right kind of 
study material about painting has now been added the long 
desired exact reproduction in color and size of the original 
instead of expensive and imperfect copies. All of the sub- 
jects of the color prints in this number are being so repro- 
duced. Copies will be on exhibition at Chautauqua this 
season and will constitute the first gallery of these Painting 
Proofs in the United States. The duplication of complete col- 
lections of Painting Proofs in all parts of the country in 
behalf of art appreciation is one of the possibilities contem- 
plated under the codperative auspices of the American Art 
Extension. The Art Extension Prints used as color plates 
in this American Art Extension Number of THE CHavu- 
TAUQUAN have been made by the photo-color process from 
Painting Proofs, giving in miniature form unprecedented re- 
flections of the great originals selected. 

Both time and opportunity being ripe for the inaugu- 
ration of a specialized movement, “The American Art Exten- 
sion in codperation with Chautauqua Institution” has been 
organized to utilize all the best modern means for popular 
education in the appreciation of art. The organization is 
under the direction and control of an Advisory Board. Paint- 
ing Proofs will continue to be issued in chronological series 
according to schools, thus complying to educational require- 
ments. Color prints for individual use and special means 
for meeting school and class conditions will be offered. 
Further instruction material for home and class use will be 
issued in connection with each new series. Upon the estab- 
lishment of community galleries of Painting Proofs it is 
proposed to offer supplementary lectures on the apprecia- 
tion of art. 








Art Appreciation 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


HE first stage in art appreciation is that of the ama- 
T teur photographer and the collector of post cards. 
In this stage that is admirable which has an intimate per- 
sonal relation. A picture is valued not upon its merits as a 
work of art, but for its reminiscent value to the individual. 

The second stage of art appreciation is that of the stu- 
dent, the historian, and the archaeologist. In this stage the 
name of the picture and the artist who produced it, the 
school to which it belongs, the history of the painting, when 
it was produced, how large it is, how much the artist re- 
ceived for it, how much it brought the last time it was sold, 
and other historical and commercial considerations assume 
great importance. 

A third stage of appreciation is that of the indiscrim- 
inate talker about art, the repeater of such epithets as “beau- 


” 


tiful,” “lovely, 
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of feeling,” “a fine atmosphere,” “wonderful tone qualities,” 
“charming effect,” etc. This is a stage of gush. It some- 
times succeeds the other two, but more frequently precedes 
both of them, and is sometimes unrelated to either. 

A fourth stage of appreciation is that‘to which every 
normal person aspires, the stage of intelligent enjoyment of 
beauty wherever it appears. It is this kind of appreciation 
which I have endeavored to promote in writing of the seven 


masterpieces included in this number of THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 
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charming,” and of such phrases as “full ~ 
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One must approach the study of art with an open mind. 
The right attitude is, “I want to know what is beautiful, 
that I may learn to enjoy it to the full.” At 
the very outset one must learn to discriminate between 
what he likes and what is good. While there is no account- 
ing for tastes, there is no dodging the eternal principles of 
fine art. My likes and dislikes are determined by heredity, 
it may be, or by other personal idiosyncrasies, but my ap- 
preciation of beauty depends not alone upon my sensibili- 
ties. My intellect is involved. My appreciation may 
therefore be cultivated. I may grow in my power. A 
great painting, a great piece of sculpture, a masterpiece of 
architecture or of music cannot be appreciated at first glance, 
any more than one can appreciate Plato’s Republic, or the 
Divina Commedia of Dante, or Goethe’s Faust by reading 
it once. Dr. William T. Harris used to say of Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Fine Art, “That is the sort of book that yields the 
juices at about the thirteenth reading.” The masterpieces 
are all the works of masterly intelligence as well as of sen- 
sitive spirits, and they yield their fullest satisfactions to 
those who approach them not only with desire but with an 
open and attentive mind. 














































“Mona Lisa’ 


BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


667% OR Francesco del Giocondo,” says Vasari, “Leonardo 

undertook to paint the portrait of Mona Lisa, his 
wife ; but after loitering over it for four years, he finally left 
it unfinished.” This portrait ranks as the greatest ever 
painted, faultless in drawing, perfect in coloring, unrivaled 
in its portrayal of the human spirit. 

The picture is “in the truest sense Leonardo’s master- 
piece,” writes Walter Pater, “the revealing instance of his 
mode of thought and work.” It is more than the portrait 
of Lisa Gioconda. Into this face Leonardo, the Renais- 
sance incarnate, has put his ideal, the highest ideal of man- 
kind, the Eternal Womanly. 


“Thy face remembered is from other worlds, © 
It has been died for, though I know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West, 
And of sad sea-horizons; beside thee 

I am aware of other times and lands, 

Of birth far back, of lives in many stars. 

O beauty lone and like a candle clear 

In this dark country of the world!” 


“While he was a boy,” says Vasari, “Leonardo modeled ~ 
in terra-cotta certain heads of women smiling.” “When an 
old man,” adds Symonds, “he left Mona Lisa on the easel, 
not quite finished,—the portrait ‘of a subtle, shadowy, un- 
certain smile. This smile, this enigmatic revelation of a 
movement in the soul, this seductive ripple on the surface 
of the human personality, was to Leonardo a symbol of the 
secret of the world, an image of the universal mystery.” 

Mystery, fascinating, luring mystery, lurks in every 
element of the picture. The light is uncertain: “as some 
faint light under sea,” says Pater; “twilight, with shadows 
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like veils, which half dissolve,” says Gautier. An early 
morning light, when the east has paled but not flushed, and 
when an old moon high up in the night sends down a wan- 
ing glory like a dream: that would account for the shadows 
of the face and for the pale radiance of the breast. And 
why not this moment of the day? Leonardo loved symbol- 
ism. Lisa is not old, the midday of her life is yet to be; 
but her face is towards the west. 

The place is uncertain. Is she sitting within a room? 
Or is she upon a house-top? The perspective of the dis- 
tance would suggest that, and a hint of the bases of columns 
at left and right might indicate a pergola. In the distance 
at the left a road or path winds across a red-earth plain 
and is lost amid crags. Beyond the crags is a green-blue 
sea stretching away past other crags to an unknown shore. 
At the left a river flows beneath two bridges and winds 
away into a blue-green country of wooded hills to distant 
mountains half hidden by the veils of the morning mist. 
The lady herself wears a veil, so thin and gray that it is 
scarcely visible. It covers her dark red hair, and the upper 
part of her high forehead. Is she sitting in a “marble 
chair” as Walter Pater affirms, or is it a chair of some dark 
wood with trimmings of red leather? Is that the chair be- 
neath her arm; or does her left hand rest upon a book? 

But the mysterious light and place are clear compared 
with the mystery of expression in the face. Cover the right 
side of her face and the smile disappears; cover the left 
side and it returns. Cover the lower part of her face to 
the wing of the nose and her eyes are sad; cover the upper 
part, and her month is cheerful. Cover the lower part of her 
face to the lower lids and she is thoughtful ; cover the upper 
part to include the pupils of her eyes and she is fast asleep! 

“Woman is ever a varying and changeable thing,” con- 
cluded Virgil; and Shakespeare asks, “Who is’t can read a 
woman?” At first glance Mona Lisa seems to be looking at 
those who look at her; upon closer inspection her eyes look 
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just past the observer to something beyond. Something? 
Nay, she sees nothing: “Her eyes are open but their sense 
is shut.” But can one be sure of even that? At first glance 
she seems not beautiful, but beautiful she is. Where in the 
whole range of art can other hands be found like hers? 
Her features are regular and finely modeled. “Wrought 
out from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, 
of strange thoughts, and fantastic reveries and exquisite pas- 
sions,” says Walter Pater. The glow of her full bosom in- 
vites the eye more strongly than any other feature; but the 
eye cannot rest there long; it is compelled to return at once 
to that face inscrutable. Is it her flesh or her spirit which 
in woman holds first place among the charms which give her 
power with men? 

Orange is the symbol of benevolence and good-will, 
but when darkened to brown it signifies the death of these; 
her eyes are that color. Red is the symbol of love, dark- 
ened it signifies passion ; such is the color of her hair. Yel- 
low and green are the symbols of wisdom and fruitfulness, 
darkened they signify treachery and jealousy; such are the 
colors of her robes. The hair, curled artificially, perhaps, 
beneath the veil, might argue vanity; but upon her person 
neither ring nor chain apears, no ornament of any kind. 

The print reproduced herewith, fine as it is, falls far 
short of the Painting Proof in subtlety of rendering. In the 
original the gleam of the eye, the glow of the cheek, the 
flush of the lips seem to be alike in color, so near alike are 
they; but presently the differences appear. The infinitely 
subtle gradations of color, beneath the infinitely subtle grada- 
tions of light and shade, are beyond the power of the un- 
trained eye to follow. They are like the imperceptible 
transitions from the bud to the flower on earth, and from 
the night to dawn in heaven. 

Mona Lisa: Womankind incarnate! Beauty incar- 
nate! The immortal Soul itself incarnate. 
“Nine times folded in mystery.” 














Leonardo da Vinci" 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, the School Arts Book 


HE richest gifts are occasionally seen to be showered, as 
T by celestial influence,on certain human beings, nay, they 
sometimes supernaturally and marvelously congregate in one 
sole person; beauty, grace, and talent being united in such 
a manner, that to whatever the man thus favored may turn 
himself, his every action is so divine as to leave all other 
men far behind him, and manifestly to prove that he has 
been specially endowed by the hand of God himself, and 
has not obtained his preéminence by human teaching, or 
the power of man. This was seen and acknowledged by 
all men in the case of Leonardo da Vinci.” 

So wrote Giorgio Vasari in 1547, and he adds, “He 
was held in the highest estimation, . . . and will con- 
tinue to be by all succeeding ages.” 

Vasari must be ranked as a prophet. From the days 
when Leonardo wore “a rose-colored coat and long hose, his 
hair falling in luxuriant curls as far as his waist,” to those 
last days when sitting majestically in his house at Amboise 
he dictated his will, ten days before his death, he was an 
inevitable center of interest to his contemporaries. Today 
he is regarded as the central figure of the Renaissance, the 
very incarnation of its spirit. 

Born in 1452, as a boy he became famous for model- 
ing in clay, for his brilliancy in mathematics, for his skill 
as a musician, and for his ability in drawing. At fifteen 
he entered the studio of Verocchio. At twenty his name 
was inscribed on the roll of the Painters’ Guild. At twenty- 
six he was receiving important commissions for pictorial 
decorations. At twenty-eight he had won fame as a poet, 
a musician, and an architect. When about thirty he in- 
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spired a letter to the Duke of Milan, in which he claimed 
ability to construct portable bridges, pumps, water systems, 
tunnels (even beneath rivers), cannon of beautiful design, 
and military machinery and arms of every kind, for both 
land and naval warfare. “In time of peace,” he continues, 
“T believe that I could equal any other as regards architec- 
ture. . . . Furthermore, I can execute works in sculp- 
ture, marble, bronze, or terra cotta. In painting also I can 
do what may be done, as well as any other, be he who he 
may.” And he concluded, “If any of the above-named 
things shall seem to any man to be impossible and impracti- 
cable, I am perfectly ready to make trial of them.” 

At thirty-four years of age he was writing his anatomy 
of the horse, and modeling the equestrian statue of Lodo- 
vico Sforza. When thirty-five he made a model for the 
cupola of Milan Cathedral. At forty he was consulting en- 
gineer on the famous Martesaria canal for irrigating the 
Lomellina. When forty-five he was painting the “Last 
Supper” in the refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
Three years later he was inspecting fortifications for Caesar 
Borgia. At fifty-one he planned a canal between Pisa and 
Florence. At fifty-three, he was rivaling Michaelangelo in 
the making of cartoons for decorations for the city hall of 
Florence. At fifty-five he was in the service of the French 
King, Louis XII. When sixty he was under contract for 
pictures for Pope Leo X. Three years later he was given 
a pension of seven hundred crowns by Francis I, who told 
Leonardo that “never man had come into the world who 
knew so much.” For Francis he sketched plans for a splen- 
did palace at Amboise. 

But shortly afterward that marvelously cunning right 
hand of his became paralyzed. The last entry in his note- 
books was under the date of June 24, 1518, when Leonardo 
was sixty-six. He wrote a clear, small hand, backward, so 
that ordinary folk had to read it by the aid of a mirror! 
All his life he studied geology, botany, anatomy, alchemy, 
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and philosophy, and spent all his spare time, and about all 
his earnings, in experiments with flying-machines! 

In the realm of painting, Leonardo has left us portraits 
of the highest order, religious pictures unsurpassed for 
mysterious charm, the greatest “Last Supper” ever painted, 
the unique, unfathomable Mona Lisa, and the saddest face 
ever put upon canvas, the “Beardless Christ” of Milan. 

“His pictures may be compared to music in a minor 
key,” said Théophile Gautier. “No man ever made greater 
changes in the technique of painting,” wrote George B. 
Rose in his “Renaissance Masters ;” “Lonardo da Vinci was 
the first perfect painter among the moderns. Compared 
with him his predecessors are all primitives. Between their 
art and his three yawns an immense chasm. . . . In 
him absolute technical skill and a great creative mind went 
hand in hand, and in neither respect has he ever been sur- 
passed.” 


“Group of Infants’’ 


BY RUBENS 
By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


UBENS has no respect for historic proprieties,” says 
Henry Taine; “he groups together real and allegorical 
figures,—cardinals with a naked Mercury. He has no def- 
erence for the moral order; he fills the ideal heaven of my- 
thology and of the gospel with coarse characters,” This 
picture of Infants returns to us an echo,—a far-away sweet 
echo, to be sure, but an echo nevertheless of this truth as 
expressed by Taine in his brilliant lectures on the Philosophy 
of Art in the Netherlands. 
An unprejudiced and well-informed person coming 
upon this picture in the Hofmuseum, Vienna, for the first 
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time, might see in it a baby Bacchus, half reclining upon his 
pillow surrounded by infantile devotees, in a fruitful vine- 
yard. Upon closer examination he might conclude that the 
playful fancy of Rubens had placed before us a new Judg- 
ment of Paris. Here is the lovely boy with the golden apple 
half-hidden in his left hand; the infant Juno has been made 
happy with a bunch of grapes; while the baby Venus, ca- 
ressed by Paris, leans forward expectantly to receive the 
prize. Cupid, with a lamb, symbol of innocence, is present, 
of course, but with a knowing smile. 

Upon examination of the “authorities,” however, one 
discovers that this is “The Little Jesus, St. John, and Two 
Angels,” or, as another states, “The Infant Jesus Playing 
with St. John.” One of the angels is certainly a little girl, 
wingless, so far as may be seen, with her hair done in a 
diminutive knot. A falcon, or some bird of his kind, is in- 
vestigating the basket of fruit in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the picture. In the upper left corner a tempestuous 
sky is visible above a mountainous distance. The little Jesus 
sits on a robe of red—typical Rubens red; the little John 
upon a sheep skin. A mischievous child furnished with 
wings is lifting a passive lamb, regarded with pleased inter- 
est by the child in the background who has evidently just — 
picked a bunch of grapes to offer to the infant Savior. The 
painter’s love of weath of detail has led him to add, with his 
usual ease of manner, and without disturbing in the least 
the unity of the whole suave composition, a well-constructed 
basket for the fruit (which consists of apples, pears, a 
quince, and three kinds of grapes), and chain-stitch em- 
broidery in white upon the white pillow. 

The critics say that the fruit was painted by Snyders 
and the landscape by some other of Rubens’s pupils. Be 
that as it may, no one but Rubens could have composed the 
picture, no one but the Master could have brought it to 
such a state of glowing freshness of surprising color. Notice 
the rhythms of value and of hue in the curly heads. They 
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form a perfectly graded series of four tones. See the 
scale of white from the pillow to John’s drapery, the lamb, 
the wing, the sky. Compare the shaded surfaces of John’s 
face, and of the arms near it, with those of the cherub with 
the lamb. Observe the quality of light upon the body of 
this cherub; compare it with that upon the back of John; 
and then both with the dazzling radiance of the breast and 
shoulder of the little Christ. Here is seen in perfection what 
Taine describes as “the delicacy, the exquisite melting rosi- 
ness of infantile skin.” 

The picture is a typical work of the master. The plump 
human body, its flesh tones vibrant with sympathetic reflec- 
tions placed in contrast with surprising accessories, and 
always associated with a flaming drapery of red of inde- 
scribable hue—a red where orange and gold play hide-and- 
seek with crimson and violet through a warp and woof of 
vermilion—and all combined in a complex picture, full of 
life, full of joy, in which the details are never allowed to 
interfere with the impression made by the splendid whole,— 
these outstanding qualities of the work of Rubens are here 
displayed in their most lovable form. 

Whatever one may think of the more dramatic composi- 
tions of this opulent genius, one must agree with Dr. 
Waagen when he says that “Rubens’s pictures in which chil- 
dren are represented playing with fruit and flowers are of 
extraordinary beauty.” 



















Rubens" 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


F to live happily, to be employed in such wise as to exer- 

cise the special talents which Nature has bestowed 

and thus to be assured of success in these undertakings, con- 

stitutes happiness, one may say that Rubens’s life was one 

of the happiest which has ever been led in this world.” Such 
is the opinion of Roger de Piles. 

Rubens, born at Siegen, Westphalia, June 29th, 1577, 
on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, whence his names, 
was the son of John Rubens, a noble by birth and a lover 
of fine art by nature. He had won an LL. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and was councillor and alderman in Ant- 
werp, his native city. 

Living from the first in an atmosphere of refinement, 
before he was eleven years of age (when he lost his father), 
the boy Rubens had outstripped his companions in youth- 
ful accomplishments, and was placed with the Dowager- 
Countess of Lalaing as one of her pages. “Seemingly un- 
able to resist the impulse of his proper genius,” says the 
astute Roger, already quoted, “he obtained permission from 
his mother . . . that he should be apprenticed.” He 
seems to have served as an apprentice, briefly, Tobias Ver- 
haeght, and for several years Adam van Noort of Antwerp. 
“Such was his precocity,” observes Roger, “that it was easy 
to be perceived that the intention of nature in bringing him 
into this world was that he should become a great painter.” 
For four years more he was a pupil of Otto Voenius, “the 
Apeles of Flanders.” Here he so distinguished himself 
that people began to wonder who was the real master in 
the Voenius studio. 

Rubens, now twenty-three, decided that he must study 
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in Italy, and to Italy he went. Working first in Venice and 
later at Rome, he won completely the confidence of the Duke 
of Mantua who placed him in charge of a rich gift to be 
delivered to the King of Spain. Returning to Italy to con- 
tinue his studies, Rubens remained there until recalled to 
Flanders by the illness and death of his mother in 1608. 

The Archduke Albert and his wife, Isabella, governors 
of the Spanish Netherlands, fearing that the now famous 
painter would return to Italy, made him their Painter in 
Ordinary, and, at his request, established him in Antwerp, 
away from court distractions. Here he married Isabella 
Brandt, bought a house, made an extensive garden, and 
therein built a pavilion after the style of the Pantheon, 
richly adorned with sculpture and paintings from Italy. So 
cordially did he receive everybody that visitors to Antwerp 
usually visited Rubens. He was tall, well-built, handsome, 
agreeable, witty, with a rich musical voice, and so versatile 
that the Marquis of Spinola affirmed he found so many 
talents combined in him so richly, he believed painting to be 
“one of the least considerable of them!” 

Rubens arose at four in the morning, heard mass, ate 
sparingly, and began work immediately, with a paid reader 
entertaining him with Plutarch, Livy, Seneca or some other 
worthy author, while he painted. Usually he finished at five 
in the afternoon and went out on horseback for exercise and 
pleasure. This ordered life enabled him to produce an ex- 
traordinary amount of work, “fifteen hundred productions, 
the most immense output that ever issued from one brain,” 
says Fromentin. 

Nowhere is one more impressed with the character of 
his work than in the presence of that astounding series of 
paintings in the Louvre, depicting incidents in the lives of 
Marie de Médici and Henry IV, twenty canvases (eigh- 
teen more in Munich!) peopled with life-size figures, set off 
with “lustrous silks, embroidered simars, golden brocades, 
groups of naked figures, modern costumes and antique dra- 
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peries, an inexhaustible accumulation of arms, standards, 
colonnades, Venetian stairways, temples, canopies, ships, 
animals, and ever novel and imposing scenery, as if,” con- 
tinues Taine, “outside of ordinary nature, he possessed the 
key of a thousand times richer nature, whereon his magi- 
cian’s hand might draw forever.” 

When Rubens was in Paris superintending the installa- 
tion of these pictures, he came to know intimately the Duke 
of Buckingham, who confided to him his project of bringing 
about a treaty of peace between England and Spain. The 
friendship of the Duke on the one hand, and of the Marquis 
of Spinola on the other, sent Rubens to Spain for the second 
time. His mission as ambassador was successful. Knighted 
by both the Spanish king and the English monarch, decked 
with jewels and other royal favors, honored with titles, and 
with commissions to paint portraits of the royal families, 
Rubens returned to Antwerp. 

Meanwhile his wife had died (1626). In 1630, at the 
age of fifty-three, he married Helena Fourment, a girl only 
sixteen years of age, but of ripe beauty. Her portrait ap- 
pears frequently in the master’s later work. 

Working happily in Antwerp or at the country place at 
Steen, “having lived a life useful to his sovereigns and to- 
his country, and so glorious to himself, he died in 1640, in his 
sixty-fourth year, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Jacques.” 

The quality that distinguishes Rubens from all other 
artists is his serene fecundity of composition. “He con- 
ceived and portrayed scenes of the greatest dramatic effect 
as easily as scenes of the lightest and most playful sort.” 
He is the Tintoretto of the North. His coloring is peculiarly 
his own. His canvases display “very little coloring-matter 
and the greatest brilliancy of color,” says Fromentin. “Noth- 
ing can be more limited than the number of primary tints, nor 
more foreseen than the manner in which they are opposed ; 
nothing is more simple than the habit by virtue of which 
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he shades them, and yet nothing more unexpected than the 
result which is produced. The means are simple, the method 
elementary, but employed by a2 hand magnificently agile, 
adroit, sensitive, and composed.” 

His domain was the world and the flesh. His motive 
seems to have been the pure delight of painting. 


“Portrait of the Artist’” 
BY REMBRANDT 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


OR three years (1632-1634), Rembrandt seems to have 
been especially addicted to portraiture. About forty 
portraits can be assigned to this period, many of them pro- 
duced evidently upon his own initiative for practice or for 
his own pleasure. “Most frequently he sat as a model to 
himself in various kinds of attire,” says Knackfuss; . . 
“we find among them curious experiments with unusual 
pieces of costume. . . . He painted himself also in all 
kinds of disguises, now in gold-embroidered velvet mantle, 
and a hat and feathers, with the air of a nobleman; now as 
a warrior in armor and helmet, with a stern look in his eyes. 
We must not forget, in looking at such portraits, that it was 
not the master’s object to produce a likeness of his person, 
but always to solve some artistic problem in which he was 
interested, whether something which told of the inner man, 
some particular expression, or some picturesque effect of 
lighting or drapery, or all these things together.” 

This Rembrandt of the Pitti Palace, this Man with the 
Iron Collar, this Beardless Portrait, is a picture of this 
class. The artist appears as a young man (he was twenty- 
eight at the time) of abounding health. His face, freshly 
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shaven, is almost full front view, but turned slightly more 
than one would expect it to be, considering the position of 
the body, an attitude assumed by one whose eyes have not 
the same focus, or by one who is listening intently. Through 
the clear hazel eyes a thoughtfully observant spirit looks 
into the eyes of the observer. The color of the eyes is 
echoed in that of the curling yellow-brown hair, repeated 
again in the red-brown velvet cloak. The cap is black with 
hints of violet and green, thus repeating in darker tones 
the colors of the steel gorget. The doublet, a rich dark 
green, showing only at the neck, is edged with gold. A 
gold chain—Roman gold—with a pendant, holds the cloak 
in place. The mellow warmth of the whole figure is en- 
hanced by an olive-green background, vibrant with golden 
light and rusty shade. 

This polychromatic wealth is the surprise Rembrandt’s 
canvases have in store for one who has known his work 
only through photographs and engravings. The rather 
forced chiaroscuro of the reproductions disappears as by 
magic, shot through and through with the radiance of 
glowing color,—not brilliant color, like that of Rubens and 
the great Italians, but color subdued and rich, coming to its 
full intensity only in the smallest areas. 

This portrait of Rembrandt is justly popular. At first 
glance it seems all accidental, instantaneous, a lucky snap- 
shot. Upon closer study it seems composed with consum- 
mate skill, for it is perfectly balanced within its frame with 
every rhythm of light and dark, and every rhythm of color 
faultlessly graded and ordered with reference to the center 
of interest. The series of tones in the chain, no two values 
alike, culminate in the clasp; in the robe, beneath the clasp; 
in the cloak, on the fold near the rivets of the collar; in 
the collar, near the face; in the edge of the doublet, beneath 
the chin; in the face, on the nose; in the background, at the 
right shoulder; all, as near as possible to the central axis 
of the composition. The light is strongest on the steel gor- 
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get, but being cool and pale in color, the eye immediately 
forsakes it for the ripe warm hues of the lips and the com- 
pelling contrasts of the eyes. 

The finery is attractive indeed, but the face is more at- 
tractive. The personality is sufficient to subordinate the 
trappings. The man is first. “A miracle of light and shade,” 
says Grant Allen. “A superb portrait,” says Miss Cruttwell. 
But, best of all, it is a consummate work of fine art, as beau- 
tiful in color as a November twilight. 


Rembrandt* 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


half-dozen painstaking scholars, during the last fifty 

years have done their best to bring to light the life of 
this extraordinary man, Rembrandt. Some facts they have 
established. Whole blocks of years are still shrouded in 
mystery. 

Born of humble parents, his father a miller, “Harmen 
of the Rhein,” whose early ambition seems to have been to 
have his son learn Latin, “that he might, in fullness of time, 
be able to serve his native city and the Republic with his 
knowledge,” Rembrandt came into the world of art like a 
meteor from space, brilliant, unaccountable. And like a 
spent meteor he seemed in his last days, shorn of his splen- 
dor, and almost hidden in the earth. But nevertheless he 
shines forever among the immortals, a fixed star of the first 
magnitude. 

The boy’s father, perceiving that his genius must be 
reckoned with, placed him with a certain Jakob van Swan- 
enburch. After three years there, Rembrandt studied under 
Lastman of Amsterdam for six months, and made several 
inspiring acquaintances; but, in 1624, when eighteen years 
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of age, he returned to his native town, Leyden, “to study 
and practice painting alone, in his own fashion.” Here he 
remained six years, painting constantly. 

The metropolis of Holland in that day was Am- 
sterdam, and to that city he was irresistibly drawn. 
His art was in demand. In 1632 he painted as 
his first corporation picture, the “Lesson in Anat- 
omy,” for the Guild of Surgeons. In 1634 he married Saskia 
van Ulyenborch, “much of whose short married life,” says 
Walter Armstrong, “must have been spent in sitting to her 
husband,” for no less than eighteen portraits of her have 
been identified, not counting those in composition where she 
sat for single figures. Saskia died in 1642, the year Rem- 
brandt painted “The Night Watch” for Frans Banning 
Cocq and his company of musketeers. Eight years later, 
1650, the Master took as his second wife, Hendrickje Stof- 
fels, whose portrait may be seen in the Berlin Gallery and 
also in the Louvre. Between 1654 and 1658 the painter lost 
all his property. In the Court of Insolvency, Amsterdam, 
is a hastily written catalog of his belongings, including a rich 
collection of armor, weapons, costumes, utensils of different 
nations, antique sculptures, paintings of Dutch and Italian 
masters, engravings, etc., and “a parcel of ancient rags of 
various colors.” He had to give up also his famous house 
in the Breestraat. By 1662 he was again a widower, and 
thereafter lived a nomadic life in the wilderness of his 
adopted city, shifting from one lodging to another with his 
kit “and some little wreckage from his collections.” At first 
his two sons, Titus and Hendrikje, exercised a certain super- 
vision of his affairs, but they were taken away by death, 
and in his last days the old painter was left alone, save for 
a daughter and a granddaughter. 

In the death-register of the Werter-Kerk of Amster- 
dam occurs this entry: “Tuesday, October 8th, 1669; Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, painter, on the Roozegraft, opposite the 
Doolhof. Leaves two children.” 
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Rembrandt's numerous paintings and prints show that 
he cared but little for the nude. He loved the beauty of 
stuffs, textures, rich colors, glowing lights and transparent 
glooms. But most of all he loved to depict character. He 
saw the beautiful beneath rags and toil-worn faces; he ap- 
preciated to the full the humor, the heroism, and the pathos 
of daily life. “Perhaps his best canvases were painted under 
stress of circumstances and sadness of heart,” says 
VanDyke. They reflect the spirit of a man who perceived 
Life as in a dream; to use Fromentin’s words, “as an ac- 
cent of another world, which renders real life almost cold 
and makes it seem pale.” Not only was he a master of light 
and shade, the supreme luminist, but he was without doubt 
the greatest of etchers. “He put life into what was inert,” 
said Emile Michel, “and expressed the immaterial and eva- 
sive sides of nature in breathing forms. His place is beside 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, and Beethoven.” 


“Erasmus 


BY HANS HOLBEIN (THE YOUNGER) 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


masterpiece, whatever the subject, is recognized at 

once by a person of cultivated taste, just as one rec- 
ognizes in a company of ordinary human beings the pres- 
ence of a kingly man or a queenly woman. An indefinable 
something, a manner, a presence, an air—we have several 
vague words for it,—seems to emanate from the totality. It 
is what Plato called “the splendor of truth.” The perfect 
agreement, inter-relation, of all the elements which combine 
to produce the whole, gives rise to that something, greater 
that the sum of the parts, which is Beauty. 
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Nevertheless, the excellence of a portrait is more com- 
pletely perceived, and therefore the skill of the artist more 
fully appreciated, when one has knowledge of the person 
portrayed. Inasmuch as true portraiture is not colored 
photography, but a presentation to the mind of the observer 
of the real man,—visible body and invisible spirit,—the 
knowledge of the subject of a portrait must be more than 
superficial. 

To appreciate this masterpiece by Holbein, therefore, 
we must have before the mind’s eye Erasmus himself. 

Out of that wonderful fifteenth century, we must sum- 
mon him to appear as child, youth, man, master, before we 
can see what Holbein put on canvas. 

See, then, first a little Dutch boy known only as Geert 
Geerts, son of a certain Gerard and a certain Margaret, 
daughter of a physician, betrothed but not married, and 
think what that situation would grind into a child’s char- 
acter. When Geert was old enough to realize all his name 
implied, he proudly changed it to Desiderius Erasmus, Latin 
and Greek for Desired, Desired! Until his ninth year he 
was a choir boy in the cathedral of Utrecht. Then he was 
sent away to school. 

Next imagine the youth, an orphan at fourteen. His 
guardians, coveting his small property, place him, against 
his will, in a monastery. After ten years there, his schol- 
astic talents win the attention of the Bishop of Cambray, 
who in 1492 makes him his priestly secretary, thus releas- 
ing him from the monastic life, always regarded by Erasmus 
with aversion. 

Now think of him as a man serving the Bishop for 
about five years, then journeying to Paris to pursue his 
studies (teaching school for daily bread), then an adven- 
turer forevermore, for love of learning-made-real-by-travel 
suffered not Erasmus to stay long in one place. 

In 1499 he visited England with some of his pupils, 
where he became the friend of Sir John Moore. During 
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the next fifteen years he visited Paris, Turin (where he 
received his doctor’s degree), Parma, Rome (where he was 
offered ecclesiastical preferment), Florence, Venice, the 
court of Charles V of Austria (who gave him a pension 
and made him Royal Councillor, with permission to travel 
where he pleased), and the court of Henry VIII of England. 
During this second visit to England, he became Professor 
of Greek at Oxford; but, poorly paid and somewhat disap- 
pointed with his English experience, he returned to the con- 
tinent in 1514. “Thereafter, at Freiburg,” and elsewhere, 
though “residing chiefly at Basle,” he continued to live his 
life in his own way until 1536 when he died “while on a visit 
to Basle.” 

His chief work is a Greek New Testament, the first 
edition ever published, with a corrected Latin version and 
notes. His other writings fill ten volumes. 

Although a friend of Luther, and powerfully influential 
in the Reformation, for his essay on The Free Will con- 
demned as a heretic by the Sorbonne of Paris, he never 
formally revolted against the pope. “I have no inclination 
to die for the sake of the truth,” he said, when Luther 
overwhelmed him with reproaches for his cowardice. A pro- 
found philosopher, and yet so much of a popular reformer 
that 24,000 copies of his Colloquies, directed against the 
corruptions of the church of Rome, were sold in a single 
year; a traveled man of the world, and yet famous for ac- 
curate scholarship and critical sagacity; preéminent as a 
restorer of classical learning, and yet known as the most 
witty satirist of his day—Erasmus, wanderer over the world, 
was the fixed star of the Renaissance in Northern Europe. 

Now look at Holbein’s portrait of him. How perfectly 
the artist, himself of obscure birth, a wanderer, lonely be- 
cause of his genius, could read this subject and translate 
this man, his friend, into the universal language! 

In his great-coat and cap, like a traveler ready to start 
at a moment’s notice, yet seated calmly within a well-fur- 
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nished apartment, Erasmus is writing with a reed pen. His 
face, richly bronzed by rain and sun, is the face of an out- 
door man; his hands, with tapering fingers, are the hands 
of a scholar, the man of class-rooms and libraries; his rings 
reflect the honors conferred upon him by princes and kings. 

How well Holbein has subordinated the wealth of detail 
in the background, the abundance of interest in the hands 
and the written page, the inevitable attractiveness of well- 
rendered fur and velvet, to the face itself! 

What a fine face it is! Of good proportions, refined 
in every feature, it is strong and ruddy. Definitely modeled, 
solid, in three dimensions, although in profile, it is full of 
subtleties of expression. The slight forward thrust of the 
neck of the eager student, the well-developed head of the 
masterful man; the lifted brow that prophesies a change of 
attitude, the sad eye from which a tear might fall next mo- 
ment, the sensitive nostril, the large but not sensual mouth 
with lips that might smile with the turning of the head, the 
firm chin and well-set jaw, with the lobe of a small ear 
showing behind a stray lock of silvery hair,—how eloquent 
these details are of the history and character of the man. 
Moreover he appears to be alive, alert. He is not merely 
posed for his picture, nor is he dreaming. “Absorbed in 
thought, that strong hand of his quietiy transferring to paper 
the ideas which he has carefully pondered,” Erasmus him- 
self is here made visible, through the magic of the paint- 
er’s brush, although the canvas is only thirteen by sixteen 
inches in size. 

Moreover, the portrait is beautiful. A wealth of warm 
dull color, such as fills a low-ceiled room finished in Flem- 
ish oak, suffuses the canvas. It comes to full maturity in 
the face, attains extraordinary brilliance in minute touches 
upon the lips, and falls to its greatest depth of richness in 
the hands and desk-lid. To completely satisfy the eye, tones 
from the cooler complementary hues are introduced, the 
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blue in the shadow of the pen, the green about the wrist.* 
“With Titian alone Holbein cannot compete in richness of 
coloring,” says Jean Rousseau. Every person with seeing 
eye feels in the presence of this little canvas that Paul Mantz 
is right when he exclaims, “Holbein’s Erasmus is immortal!” 


*Many of the elements of the original here described appear 
only in the Painting Proof itself; they are lost in the smaller print. 


Hans Holbein the Younger” 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


“Into this universe, the why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


UCH, with but slight modification, might be the record 

of “Master Haunce.” The year of his birth, 1497, and 

of his death, 1543, is certain, but not the day in either case. 
Born in Augsburg in its palmiest days, trained as an 
artist and craftsman by his own father, at seventeen he was 
recognized as superior to his teacher in his power to draw. 
When about eighteen Hans and his brother, Ambro- 
sius, went to Basle where he remained for two years, de- 
signing for John Froben, the foremost printer of the city, 
and doing other work under the patronage of Jacob Meyer, 
the Burgomaster. In 1517 he left Basle and spent two 
years in travel. Just where he went is still a matter of dis- 
cussion. Many investigators affirm that he visited Italy be- 
cause an accession of power is manifest in his work upon 
his return to Basle in 1519. That year his brother died. 
The next, when Luther was excommunicated, Holbein be- 
came a citizen of Basle, was made a member of the Paint- 
ers’ Guild, and began a life-long friendship with the learned 
Erasmus, who had returned to the city after an absence of 
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six years. For his “Praise of Folly,” Holbein made a series 
of illustrations. He produced also, about this time, his 
own famous “Dance of Death,” and painted the Meyer Ma- 
donna. Moreover he acquired a wife, a widow some years 
his senior. 

Some say it was her sharp tongue, and others lack of 
remunerative employment, which drove him to seek his for- 
tune in England. However that may be, he sailed across the 
German Ocean in 1526, bearing a letter of introduction 
from Froben’s editor, Erasmus, to Sir Thomas Moore, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, then in high favor with Henry VIII. Here 
during a period of two years he began the priceless drawings 
now at Windsor, and painted the portraits of the foremost 
men and women of the Court. 

Upon the outbreak of the plague in the summer of 1528 
he returned to Basle where he finished his decorations for 
the Town Hall, started seven years before. But his old 
friends were not there. Froben was dead, Burgomaster 
Meyer had departed, Erasmus, too, had left the city, to- 
gether with many others of the cultivated class. The city 
was in the hands of the Reformers. 

Holbein returned to England, and, as Moore was no 
longer in power at Court, took residence in the Parish of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, and worked for members of the 
Hanseatic League settled in London, the German merchants 
of the Steelyard, painting their portraits and carrying out 
their ambitious ideals for Pageants, Guild Hall decorations, 
etc. 

By 1536 he was again high in royal favor, and called 
upon to do everything that could be done with a brush. He 
designed shields and coats of arms, decorations for tour- 
naments, gateways, walls, and painted portraits, battle 
scenes,—anything and everything with astonishing facility 
and success. 

Horace Walpole tells the following incident indicative 
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of Holbein’s popularity with bluff King Hal: “One day, 
as Holbein was privately drawing some lady’s picture for the 
king, a great lord forced himself into the chamber. The 
artist threw him downstairs, escaped over the top of the 
house, and running directly to the king, fell on his knees, 
and besought his majesty to pardon him, without declaring 
the offence. The king promised to forgive him if he would 
tell the truth; but soon began to repent, saying that he 
should not easily overlook such insults; and bade him wait 
in the apartment till he had learned more of the matter. 
Immediately arrived the lord with his complaint, but sink- 
ing the provocation. At first the monarch heard the story 
with temper, but broke out, reproaching the nobleman with 
his want of truth, and adding, ‘You have not to do with Hol- 
bein, but with me. I tell you, of seven peasants I can make 
as many lords, but not one Holbein.’ ” | 

In 1543 the plague visited London again. Hoibein, in 
all probability, was one of its victims. All we know is that 
he made his will on the seventh of October, and that on the 
twenty-ninth of November he was no longer alive. His 
resting place is unknown. 

Such in brief are the main facts of the life of the man 
who shares with Albert Diirer the highest place in German 
art, and who ranks among the greatest portrait-painters of 
the world. As a draftsman of the human face, he has but 
few superiors, possibly but one—Leonardo da Vinci. Jean 
Rousseau said of his work: “His drawings are freer, and 
show that his talent was infinitely more supple than we 
should conclude from his paintings alone. Nothing is want- 
ing to them either in conception, color, or technique. Lim- 
ited as they are to mere sketches—sober, workmanlike, rapid 
—they seem as complete as his most finished pictures. His 
pencil has seized the suppleness of stuffs, the quality and 
gleam of steel, the texture and tone of flesh, movement, 
momentary expression—all with the concision and mastery 
of one who can recognize and portray with one brief stroke 
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the fundamental elements which comprise type, expression, 
and effect.” 

Rubens said of Holbein: “He is the painter of the 
living, breathing truth.” 

He drew the souls of men and women. 


“L'Infante Marguerite” 


BY VELASQUEZ 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


HE painting of the portrait of a child is difficult at best. 
The little subject is never quiet for a moment; the 
features are not, as in the adult, strongly marked in char- 
acter, and are much more mobile, changing perpetually with 
the rapidly ever-shifting moods of the butterfly mind. To 
perceive what may be called the central type of face, amid 
the widely varied momentary forms, and to put that on 
canvas; and to charge it with an unmistakable characteristic 
expression, to give it a sort of central type of spirit gen- 
eralized from the whimsical dance of the undeveloped per- 
sonality, requires an insight so keen, and a touch so facile 
that but few among the world’s painters have proven them- 
selves equal to the task. 

Among the few stands Velasquez the Spaniard, who 
for forty years served in the palace of his king immortal- 
izing people who, but for his genius, would have been for- 
gotten in a day. 

One of these is the Infanta Marguerite, daughter of the 
gloomy weakling, Philip IV. Comparing this picture with 
that of her sire, by the same artist, in the National Gallery, 
London, one sees already in the child’s features a gentle 
hint of the heavy grossness of jaw and chin so character- 
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istic of her race. The dreamy and rather sad abstraction 
of her face is an expression often discoverable momentarily 
in perfectly normal children; but its appearance here as a 
dominant characteristic of thé child is a pathetic reminder 
of the stern laws of heredity, and recalls again the portrait 
of her father, the man who with equal detachment could 
suffer the loss of the Kingdom of Portugal and order a fes- 
tival with public thanksgiving to God for his own inven- 
tion of an odd-shaped linen collar! 

But the poor little lady is in no wise responsible for all 
this. She is doing her best to pose for the great painter. 
Nor is she responsible for her hideous costume! How 
Velasquez, the man of “courtly refinement,” whose own 
garments always displayed “an exquisite taste and elegance” 
must have disliked such an ugly dress! But he accepted it, 
and did the best he could with it; and few men could have 
managed it so successfully, certainly none better. In the 
print reproduced herewith the contrasts of color are stronger 
than they are in the original, and the tone of the satin is too 
yellow. But even so the master found the dress too much 
for the gentle face, and therefore added the strong counter 
attraction of the bold letters at the top of the canvas, on 
the principle, “Divide and conquer.” When the eye of the 
observer is solicited by equal attractions above and below, 
there is a possibility of its remaining static where it should, 
namely, upon the center of interest, the face. 

It is the face, not of a small sized adult, so often de- 
picted by the “old masters,” but of a real child, with many 
charming qualities. The firm sweet flesh of childhood, the 
golden luster and cloudlike glory of fair hair are rendered 
with astonishing facility and beauty. In fact the interpre- 
tation of the various textures into the terms of paint is 
one of the notable excellences of this picture. Satin and 
black lace, silk ribbon and gold braid, metal chain and leath- 
er-covered chair are all quite as skilfully rendered as the 
features of the child; but rendered with such restraint, with 
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such a sure touch as to make them of secondary importance. 
Moreover, the rendering is so suave that no one could ac- 
cuse Velasquez of painting them in versimilitude for their 
own sake; the painter never forgets his subject. 

The fascinating center of interest is the face, especially 
those sad wondering eyes, of “melting blue,” with the glint 
of light in them. Perhaps, after all, the painter has given 
us a glimpse of the daughter of Philip IV at her supreme 
moment,—innocent, sweet, “as beautiful as she could be,” 
and dressed as brilliantly as a black-and-yellow butterfly. 
Could she have been more charming even as Queen of 


Hungary? 


Velasquez* 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


HE story of this darling of the gods, Velasquez, is almost 
too good to be true! Well born, handsome, talented, 
carefully trained, happily married at nineteen to the pretty 
daughter of his master, court painter at twenty-three, diplo- 
mat, ambassador, favorite courtier for forty years, un- 
rivaled, winner of the red cross of the Order of Santiago, 
in his last illness comforted by the presence, at royal com- 
mand, of the Archbishop of Tyre and Patriarch of both 
Indies, and in his death honored with “solemn and soberly 
splendid obsequies,”—-was ever mortal man more fortunate? 
Notwithstanding all this, Velasquez was a hard worker. 
“Of calm and equable temperament, hardly consistent with 
vast and ambitious designs,” he possessed that rare power 
within himself capable of holding the spirit true to its high- 
est ideals, regardless of outward circumstances. 
Velasquez was born at Seville, June 6th, 1599. Both his 
father and mother were hidalgos, members of the inferior 
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nobility. His talent displayed itself at an early age, and 
he was placed first in the studio of Francisco de Herrera, 
and shortly afterwards, in that of Francisco Pacheco, 
painter and author, with whom he remained for five years. 
This energetic and far-sighted man furnished his favorite 
pupil with a wife, gave him letters of introduction to the 
Court at Madrid, and loved him to the end, “induced by his 
integrity, and good qualities, and the prospects of his great 
natural genius.” 

At Madrid, after the accession of Philip IV, the artist 
found himself with a studio in the palace, a residence in the 
city, and a regular income,—a monthly stipend of twenty 
ducats, to which were added special payments for each fin- 
ished work. 

During 1628-29 Velasquez enjoyed the nine-months’ 
visit of Rubens to the Spanish court. In 1620 he visited 
Italy, where “he drew incessantly the whole time he was 
in Venice, and especially made studies from Tintoretto.” 
At Rome he was given residence in the Vatican, but pre- 
ferred the Villa Medici, where he painted not only figures 
but landscapes. After eighteen years of almost uninter- 
rupted brilliant service at the Spanish Court, superintending 
the decoration of the Buen Retiro, and making men and 
women immortal, Velasquez again visited Italy, this time 
to make arrangements for the embellishment of the new 
royal apartments at the Alcazar. 

Upon his return to Spain he was made Palace Marshal. 
It was a burdensome office for it placed him in charge of 
all the arrangements for the royal journey to San Sebas- 
tian, and the erection of a temporary palace there for the 
accommodation of the Spanish and French Courts upon 
the occasion of the betrothal of the Infanta Maria Theresa 
to the youthful Louis XIV. This herculean task he per- 
formed with his usual ease of manner and brilliant success. 
The artist was one of the most conspicuous figures at the 
royal festivities, always in costumes of elaborate beauty but 
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displaying an exquisite taste, always doing his appointed 
work with the most courtly refinement of manner. 

This royal function seems to have made fatal demands 
upon him. Returning unexpectedly to Madrid the latter 
part of June, 1660, he was smitten with a fever in July, and 
died August 6th. 

While examples of this master’s work are to be seen 
in all the great galleries, his genius can be appreciated only 
in the presence of his masterpieces in the Gallery of Madrid. 
The number of his canvases there displayed, their aston- 
ishing beauty and power, are a revelation of his superior 
genius. He was a prophet in painting. After a period of 
two hundred years his foresight, his leadership in the in- 
terpretation of atmosphere and light, in the revelation of 
the invisible spirit in portraiture, in the use of the brush 
as an instrument for manipulating paint to glorify the facts 
of nature, have just begun to be recognized and appreciated. 
“Velasquez was a true master,” says Léon Bonnat. “If he 
has rivals, none is his superior.” 


“The Age of Innocence” 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


LTHOUGH one of the most familiar of Sir Joshua’s 
pictures, little or nothing is known concerning the 
“Age of Innocence.” Even the year it was made is uncer- 
tain. Some say 1773. To remember that it was painted in 
England at about the time of the Revolution in America is 
exact enough. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, himself childless, was a great 
lover of children. “There was something in the kindly na- 
ture of the painter keenly responsive to the humors of the 
little ones, to whom he never failed to endear himself.” 
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This fact together with another, namely, that in all the 
world there were in his day “no children so charming as 
English children, with their unspoiled naturalness and dainty 
freshness and purity of color,” accounts in part for Sir 
Joshua’s success in painting children.* 

In fact this gentle cultivated man may be said to have 
been the first to portray childhood successfully. The Italian 
masters perfected the cherub, but Sir Joshua painted the first 
real children. He caught, as no one before him ever did, 
their unconscious graces of attitude, their naive expres- 
sions of countenance, revealing so perfectly the spirit within, 
suggesting to the adult observer such infinite possibilities. 
This “Age of Innocence” is an illustration. What Beauty 
of sweet-and-twenty, first conscious of the meaning of love, 
could express the new throb of her heart more perfectly 
through face and gesture, than does this little child to whom 
such an experience is beyond the range of possibility? It 
is a perfect picture of what Sidney Lanier calls “Wise 
Childhood’s deep implying.” 

How comfortably the little lady sits within hér limited 
space! How well the accessories have been composed to 
give chief importance to the head The hands, the shoulder, 
the bent trunk of the tree, the hanging sprays of foliage, 
the masses of cloud, conspire to make a ring about it; it is 
literally framed in the great out-of-doors that children love. 
How skilfully Sir Joshua holds the attention to the face! 
The feet, the robe, even the hands are almost without de- 
tail; but in the face every important detail is rendered per- 
fectly—that stray lock of hair, that dimpled mouth, that del- 
icately modeled nose, uptilt, that deep-set lustrous eye, with 
the gleam of light upon the lower lid. All these things may 
be seen in any clear photograph of the picture; but the 
finer beauties of the painting, those qualities of color, those 
technical excellences which appear in a masterpiece, are evi- 
dent only in a facsimile reproduction of the original. 


*The quotations are from E. G. Johnson’s introduction to Rey- 
nolds’ “Discourses.” 
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Sir Joshua secured the color effects for which he was 
so justly famous, by laying-in his picture with what is called 
“dead color”—little more than black and white. Over this 
when dry he passed transparent varnishes and mixtures 
charged with tints required to complete the color. Those 
colors sparkled and exhaled under the power of sunshine. 
His pictures have often a very special charm, arising from 
what Haydon calls “his glorious gemmy surface.” When 
the full idea was seized, then came the “lily sceptered hand” 
and the light brush, in its graceful sweeps catching the up- 
per surface of the many colored granules, permitting the 
eye to see, through the liberated airy stroke, the sparkle 
of buried wealth beneath.* 

With the reproduction before the eye, one can almost 
follow the successive steps of this method, and see the justi- 
fication of every epithet in the description. 

A painting proof in color on canvas makes possible 
the enjoyment of Sir Joshua’s palpitating flesh tones, warm, 
clean shadows, rich deep masses of red-brown hair, made 
more beautiful by the wondrous, dark, green-blue sky with 
its murky clouds. In no other, save in the original, can one 
feel the old-golden glow of the whole canvas, and enjoy 
to the full the infinitely subtle gradations, blendings, irides- 
cences of color which make this sweet face one of the love- 
liest ever put upon canvas. 





*This paragraph is taken, in part verbatim, from James 
Swetham’s “Essay on Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds* 


By Henry Turner Bailey 

Editor, The School Arts Book 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS was born at Plympton, De- 
vonshire, England, July 16th, 1723. His father, a 
clergyman, son of a clergyman, had a notion that it might 
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be of some advantage to a child to have an unusual name, 
hence the tenth of his eleven children was called Joshua, 
which happened to be the the name of one of the boy’s uncles. 
Joshua’s mother, Theophelia Patten, was the daughter of 
a clergyman. Coming from an educated ancestry his mind 
was alert and precocious. 

Early he began to copy the drawings of his older sis- 
ters and the prints found in his father’s library. His great- 
est delight was Jacob Catt’s book of emblems which his 
grandmother, a native of Holland, had brought with her to 
England. At eight years of age he was reading and enjoy- 
ing the “Jesuits’ Perspective.” He mastered the book so 
thoroughly that his father looked upon him as a living recom- 
mendation of that volume. “The Perspective asserts,” ex- 
claimed his fond parent, delighted with one of Joshua’s 
youthful drawings, “that by observing the rules laid down 
in the book a man may do wonders,—and this is wonder- 
ful.” At ten he was drawing likenesses of the friends and 
relations of the family. 

The boy developed so rapidly along this line that his 
father, abandoning his original purpose to train his son in 
medicine, placed him, when seventeen years of age, under 
Hudson, a painter of no great ability, although the most 
distinguished artist of the day. On the 14th of October, 
1740, happily St. Luke’s day in the Catholic calendar, the 
boy legally began his four-year apprenticeship. His first 
work was the copying of drawings by Guercino, 
a task that he performed with such skill that, in 
Northcote’s word, “many of the early productions are 
now preserved in the cabinets of the curious in the King- 
dom, and most of them are actually considered as originals 
by that master.” The boy painted so well in the course of 
two years’ time, that Hudson became jealous of him, and 
on a trivial pretext, broke his contract of apprenticeship and 
dismissed him. 

Reynolds found refuge in the house of an uncle in 
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London, but soon returned to Devonshire where, without 
inspiring associations, he spent three years, “all practically 
thrown away,” wrote Reynolds afterwards. In May, 1749, 
he sailed for Italy, visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers and 
the island of Minorca. Owing to an accident here he lost 
a portion of his lip. Proceeding to Rome he worked so 
incessantly copying from the old masters in the draughty 
corridors of the Vatican, that he impaired his health and 
contracted a deafness from which he never recovered. 

He returned to London in 1752, and, after a vacation 
of three months in Devonshire, began his professional ca- 
reer in the metropolis. In two years’ time he had out- 
painted his rivals, and, aided undoubtedly by the friendship 
of Dr. Johnson, was rapidly growing in popularity. By 
1760 he was inundated with orders and was receiving one 
hundred guineas for his best pictures. 

Reynolds’ home was the center of a generous hospital- 
ity. A brilliant company could always be found there— 
musicians, poets, architects, actors, philosophers, literary 
and social people of the highest standing. 

In 1760 occurred the first public exhibition of art, pre- 
cursor to the Royal Academy. Reynolds was represented 
by four pictures, and “stood without a rival.” By 1765 he 
was earning with his brush £6,000 a year. Upon the found- 
ing of the Royal Academy, Reynolds, then in the 46th year 
of his age, was unanimously elected President. Shortly 
afterwards he was knighted. His fifteen “Discourses” as 
President of the Royal Academy have become classic. 

Reynolds was a great worker. From 1753 until his 
death in 1792, a period of thirty-nine years, excepting for 
a few flying trips to the continent on special missions, he 
was seldom absent from his studio. His art steadily im- 
proved. His last work was his best. In 1789 his eyesight 
began to fail and presently he lost entirely the use of his 
left eye. He determined to paint no more. Genial, social, 
lovable in spirit to the last, after a painful illness of nearly 
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three months, which he bore with great fortitude, he died in 
his house in Leicester Square, London, February 23, 1792. 

The funeral assembled at Somerset House. The shops 
between Somerset House and St. Paul’s were closed, and 
the streets guarded. Three dukes, two marquises, three 
earls and two lords bore the pall. An innumerable crowd of 
citizens lined the silent streets to witness the passing of the 
body to great St. Paul’s to be laid beside that of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 

Sir Joshua contributed 252 pictures to the exhibits of 
| the Royal Academy. The total number of his original works 

is not known, but “upwards of 550 pictures by Reynolds 
| have been sold by auction in London since 1782”—one por- 
trait selling for nearly $60,000. 

| Reynolds was the first English painter to appreciate 
to the full the Italian masters, he was the first of those 
scholarly, cultivated, courtly artists who, as presidents of 
the Royal Academy, have given to that institution unique 
distinction. A man of blameless life, a great lover of the 
best in every realm, a sincere artist, he ranks today among 
the greatest of the world’s portrait painters, noted especially 
for his lovely children and his charming, graceful women, 
presented with great beauty of color. 


“L Indifferent” * 


BY WATTEAU 





By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


OES he not look the part,—this boy, L’/ndifférent, in 
ill-fitting garments, with an expressionless face? 

In the Collection de Goncourt, published in Paris in 

1897, is a reproduction called Un Mezzetin dansant, “a study 

of four whirling figures in three crayons on chamois paper 
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for L’Indifférent,” as we are informed by Edgcumbe Staley. 
The little picture here reproduced from the original in oil 
is now in the Louvre. It has all the marks of a genuine 
“easel picture” painted in the seclusion of the studio, “out 
of the head” of the artist. 

“Oh, le gentil danseur! in his little pink crispin lined 
with pale blue, on a waistcoat of blue enverdure, with 
breeches of the same, and pink silk stockings,” exclaims the 
enthusiastic Monsieur Birger. 

The boy is gracefully poised, and gaily attired, with 
lace at his neck and wrists and pink rosettes on his shoes and 
elsewhere. He is represented as being out of doors. The 
grass and much of the indifferently painted foliage behind 
him is charged with a muddy brown. Biirger calls the sky 
“a setting sun in silvery pinks,” but the boy stands in a 
strong out-door light of some kind, for he casts a well-de- 
fined and blackened shadow along the ground towards the 
“setting sun!” 

“Is it not strange,” asks Biirger, “to see the foliage 
and the sky painted with the same pate that glistens on the 
costume?” It is! It suggests that the pate of the impres- 
sionists of the nineteenth century orginated with the Little 
Masters of the eighteenth, and in France, the hotbed of 
artistic fads. 

While this is not one of Watteau’s greatest pictures, nor 
typical of his favorite style of composition, it is fairly rep- 
resentative of certain characteristics of his. work, namely, 
the low horizon, so noticeable in such pictures as the “Foun- 
tain” and “Gilles ;” one side of the canvas dark to the frame, 
with masses of foliage; an abstract sky, luminous, charged 
with delicate color, but non-committal as to the time of day; 
and a “painter’s subject,” as distinct from subjects appro- 
priate to the historian, the novelist, or the poet. As Gabriel 
Seailles puts it, “He does not overstep the limits of his art, 
he attempts neither psychology nor eloquence, he does not 
think in words, he does not translate. Painting is his nat- 
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ural language. Line and color are for him a sufficient means 
of expression; he is intellectual without being literary.” 

This canvas shows also, and admirably, the range of 
his palette and the shimmering quality of his technique. He 
delighted in wet color. “He used to rub his canvases all 
over carelessly with thick oil and then paint over that,” Comte 
de Caylus informs us. “He seldom cleaned his palette; it 
often remained for days without being reset. His pot of 
oil, of which he made lavish use, was full of dust and dirt, 
and mixed up with all sorts of colors which came from his 
brushes.” And yet Leslie said Watteau painted “with gold 
and honey!” and Edgcumbe Staley says, “He was supreme 
in his command of those gold and silver tones which with 
ineffable charm pervade every scheme of color in his com- 
positions. . . . One of his colors was entirely his own, 
his pearly creamy white, which like an opal takes reflections 
from all around.” L’I/ndifférent exhibits these qualities 
better, perhaps, than any other single work. 

A careful comparison of this picture with those which 
have preceded it in this series, a comparison of subject, of 
composition, of drawing, of coloring, of technique, cannot 
but lead to an appreciation of the reasons for ranking Wat- 
teau among the “Little Masters.” 

But this picture, like many others that might be men- 
tioned, must be valued above par because of its significance 
in the history of painting. When a genius arrives of suffi- 
cient independence and force to break with tradition, dis- 
regard precedent, and blaze a new trail, a trail which opens 
up a new area, hitherto unexplored and undeveloped, and 
thus adds to the domain of art, every work from the hand 
of such a man is of extraordinary value. Such a man was 
Jean Antoine Watteat, the creator of “L’Indifférent.” 











Watteau* 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
Editor, The School Arts Book 


6“ ATTEAU’S character was made up of uncertain- 

W ties, hesitations, and caprices,” wrote Dargenty. 
His motto seems to have been that of the personally-con- 
ducted touring party, “Anywhere but here!” 

Born in Valenciennes, in 1684, he ran away to Paris, 
lodged with Métayer; worked for a “hand-painted-picture” 
maker ; studied with Gillot, and quarreled with him; became 
a pupil of Andran, custodian of the Luxembourg ; consulted 
with M. Spoede, bargained with M. Sirois, and so returned 
to Valenciennes. Journeying shortly to Paris a second time 
he resided with a wealthy financier, Crozat, for a while, 
then retired to a rented apartment of his own. Longing for 
Italy, he landed in England. Falling ill in London, he re- 
appeared to Paris. Hoping to return to his native town, he 
died at Nogent, at the age of thirty-seven. 

As a boy he sketched charlatans and strolling players, 
as a man he put on canvas his visions of a world of fantasy, 
and at the last, “in order to limber up his fingers,” painted 
a masterpiece in the form of a signboard for a Paris picture 
store. 

Watteau was a solitary. In spite of his roving disposi- 
tion, he was an indefatigable worker. “One wonders how it 
was possible for the unschooled, unsympathetic painter, 
whose brief life of unrelieved ill-health was one of constant 
change and interruption, to accomplish such a prodigious 
amount of work,” wrote Dargenty. 

Watteau was a poetic painter. A keen observer from 
earliest youth, he had a phenomenal memory for actions, 
attitudes, expressions, shimmers, glints, and a most sympa- 
thetic and responsive hand. “In the whole range of art,” 
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said his enthusiastic biographer already quoted, “there is 
no draftsmanship more individual, more independent of 
tradition, more clear, fine, and intelligent than Watteau’s. 
He has no superior, in verve, fantasy, grace, and fertility 
of invention.” Perhaps Edgcumbe Staley comes nearer to 
the truth when he says that “Watteau was the most brilliant 
and original draftsman of the eighteenth century.” 
“Watteau never made a sketch, however slight,” Comte 
de Caylus informs us. “His habit was to draw all his studies 
in a bound sketch-book, so that he always had a great quan- 
tity ready for use. He had a collection of gay costumes 
and a few comic ones in which he used to dress up his 
models. When the fancy struck him to paint a picture he 
used to refer to his sketch-book, and, having selected the 
figures which suited his purpose at the moment, would ar- 
range them in groups, generally in reference to a landscape 
background which he had already thought out or prepared.” 

Watteau was an iconoclast. The art of the seventeenth 
century, decadent Renaissance, built up of oppressive archi- 
tectural masses and mythological figures, imaginary tri- 
umphs, the out-worn phantasmagoria of pomposity, as Car- 
lyle might have said, made no appeal to this wandering min- 
strel. He delivered art from the ceremonies and ordinances, 
the traditions and formulae of the stately past as embodied 
in Louis XIV, and brought her face to face with nature 
once more,—French nature, not the stern and fine old 
Mother Nature of Millet and Corot, but the nature of the 
polite and idle rich before the Revolution, but Nature never- 
theless. His art gave us, as Sidney Colvin says, “delightful 
gardens, villages, pleasure-grounds of romance, murmuring 
spring-time and languorous summer, flowers and zephyrs, 
songs and solace—the fancy of France making her own the 
lightest and latest laughing fancies of Italy, to create this 
new paradise of artful and entrancing gaiety!” 

Watteau was heroic, like Stevenson. His personal prob- 
lems, his physical condition, his idiosyncracies of disposition 
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and temper, are not reported in his art. “Is it not remark- 
able that nowhere throughout his work is the least trace of 
his darker moods to be found—of his bitter personal irony, 
or the petulant sarcasm which in his daily life bore witness 
to the unhappiness of his spirit?” asks Dargenty. “His pic- 
tures are poetic visions, freed from all suggestion of things 
gross or sordid—there is nothing in any one of them where- 
in we may read the character of the painter.” 

By inheritance a Fleming, he became “the most French 
of all French painters.” Of all the “Little Masters” he is 
best. 











Great Schools of Painting 


By Janet Brownell Glen 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


T was in the land of enchantment, Italy, that painting 
I had, not its beginning, but its development from the 
first tentative efforts to a superb realization. A gentle and 
gradual unfolding took place in half a dozen tiny nations 
lying close on the soil of the dear peninsula but held far 
apart by their passion for independence and by the bitter riv- 
alries, feuds and warfare necessary to maintain an indi- 
vidual existence. 


THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL 


Florence and Sienna both have a just claim to the first 
great painter. According to some modern authorities, Cim- 
abue, the Florentine, whose name tradition has associated 
with the establishment of a sound style of painting, ought to 
be relegated to the region of myths along with Homer and 
William Tell. But when in the dark transept of Santa Maria 
Novella we offer reverence to the Madonna so nobly guarded 
by angels, we refuse to give up the tradition that one day 
this altar piece was borne by Cimabue’s grateful and joy- 
ous fellow citizens along the street, which to this day is 
called the “Glad.” “More love came into painting with 
Cimabue,” says Vasari. But whether, instead of Cimabue, 
we should say Duccio of Siena, is a matter of small im- 
portance compared with the undisputed truth implied in the 
statement : namely, that toward the end of the thirteenth cen- 
ury a motion of sympathy began to break up the old rela- 
tions between man and man, when painting lent its services 
to the expression of the new ideals. 

In 1228 the lovable life of Francis of Assisi had come 
to a close, bequeathing to the world a new standard of hu- 
man excellence. This gentle saint so loved every living 
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thing, men, animals and birds, that he gladly gave up his 
own pursuit of pleasure and study to devote himself to 
making “existence home” to as many living creatures as 
he could. His motives were so generous, his efforts so suc- 
cessful that all the world was eager to hear the story of his 
wonderful life. Then, because St. Francis had taken the 
life of Jesus Christ for his model, men wished to hear 
again, from the human standpoint, the personal narratives 
of Matthew and Mark, Luke and John. The church could 
not tell these stories fast enough; the people could not read 
them for themselves; painting came to their aid; for art, 
like kingship, though it “ended in power, began in service.” 
There were large wall spaces in the churches which could 
be used for illustrations, and which would relate these stories 
more directly, more forcibly than words. 


GIOTTO 


A fresco painter named Giotto (1266-1337) excelled all 
others in the truth and power of his illustrations, casting 
aside, as he did, all traditions, and painting things as he saw 
them himself. Given certain conditions he knew how hu- 
man beings would act because he had been a keen observer. 
He has something to say, and he says it with truth, clear- 
ness and dignity. This he does by means of attitude and 
gesture rather than by expression of the face. Giotto had 
command of very few of the resources of his art, for many 
of the problems of technique were to be solved in the two 
centuries following. Yet not only in spite of these limita- 
tions but often because of them, Giotto has one of the most 
honored places in history. With his art Italian painting is 
established on a lasting foundation. 

Giotto’s immediate followers, however, differ from their 
master only in degree, with the exception of Fiesole, or Fra 
Angelico, as he was called by the monks of San Marco among 
whom he lived many years, painting, as a labor of love and 
devotion, the life of Christ on the walls of-cloisters, chapel, 
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and cells. These scenes scarcely belong to the realm of art 
at all; so delicate, so pure, so evanescent they are in their 
beauty, they seem like some natural efflorescence on walls 
that have sheltered such spirits as Fra Angelico and Savon- 
arola. 

MASACCIO 


In 1401, at the very beginning of the century that was 
to see such a revolution in men’s ideas, Masaccio was born 
(1401-1428). “Giotto born again and beginning at the point 
where death had cut off his development, such is Masaccio.” 
(Muther.) In every age we see that the spiritual needs of 
art create their own adequate means of expression; Masac- 
cio, having mastered Giotto’s resources, passed on to such 
achievements as the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, which 
were to serve the purpose of an art school to all succeeding 
artists down to Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. Three 
of the frescoes, “The Tribute Money,” “Peter Baptizing,” 
and the “Expulsion from Paradise,” all show to advantage 
the advance made in Masaccio’s art—the drawing based 
on study of the human body; the natural grouping of fig- 
ures; the characteristic attitudes and gestures; the land- 
scape painted after the hills around Florence; the care 
for the composition as a whole; the absence of trivial and 
non-essential features; the sense of dignity, nobility, gran- 
deur in the personages and their surroundings suited to the 
themes of Christian art. 


FRA LIPPO LIPPI 


Masaccio, then, was the founder of the new style of 
painting in that he studied with care the expression of his 
figures and so left them as a source of inspiration to all his 
successors. He made none of the innovations, however, 
that are commonly supposed to be the distinguishing marks 
of fifteenth century art; his figures are not portraits; he 
does not introduce episodic details in order to give greater 
naturalness to a scene; he does not make use of contem- 
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porary costume. These innovations are but the external 
signs of a mental and spiritual change. Men were fast 
outgrowing the ideals that had satisfied them in the middle 
ages, and were conscious of the’ keen exhilaration that ac- 
companies expansion and progress; they recognized the im- 
portance of this life on earth. All these changes may be 
seen in the work of Fra Lippo Lippi, the cleverest painter 
of his time. Browning’s poem of this name is a study of 
the contrast between the roving life of this unwilling and 
irresponsible friar and his genuinely beautiful art. The 
poet makes Fra Filippo say: 


“I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 

Palace, farm, villa, shop and banking house, 

Trash such as these poor devils of Medici 

Have given their hearts to—all at eight years old.” 
Then he tells us how the Prior made him paint saints and 
saints and saints, after the manner of Fra Angelico, when 
all the time he was longing to paint real people and real 
things. 

“The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 

Changes and surprises,—and God made it all.” 

The “Madonna and Child” in the Uffizi, the frescoes at 

Prato, “Salome Dancing,” the “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
are all delightful examples of his realistic art. 


“If I drew higher things with the same truth! 
That were to take the Prior’s pulpit place, 
Interpret God to all of you! oh, oh, 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves. This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely and it means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


Fra Lippo could not attain these far-reaching ideals, but 
others did who came after. 

It is impossible in the narrow limits of this paper even 
to mention the names of the artists who had a part in the 
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development of this strongly individual and realistic art. 
We must confine ourselves to one or two who left the gen- 
eral highway to tread a path of their own, and to three 
who climb to heights unattempted by their fellows. 


GOZZOLI 


Benozzo Gozzoli was an artist important rather for 
his individual charm than for his participation in the log- 
ical development of art. He loves a gorgeous pageant and 
describes it in most fascinating style. In the Medici Chapel 
there is a “Journey of the Magi,” or, in other words, a 
procession of the Medici passing through the land in the 
spring time of the year with all the pride of youth and 
beauty, all the splendor and pomp of power, all the joy 
and madness that pulses through every living thing when 
Tuscany bursts into fragrant bloom. No one could ever 
be sad in that little chapel so filled with the life that 
throbbed four hundred years ago. 


BOTTICELL!I 


Botticelli, by reason of his masterly training with Fra 
Lippo Lippi, his exquisite workmanship in precious metals, 
his intimate share in the courtly and scholarly life of the 
Medici, might be expected to continue in the naturalistic 
art of his master, and to embody the ideals of his own time 
in a most gracious manner. But, instead, he stands apart, 
a mystic, a poet, a dreamer. He yielded alternately to pagan 
and to Christian influence, but he seems never to have recon- 
ciled the two strains of thought, and to have succumbed 
eventually to the sadness that overshadowed him all his 
life. Some of the more obvious signs of his manner are the 
sad, heavy-lidded eyes, the lips just about to tremble, the 
beautiful golden hair, with its filmy covering of gold- 
threaded tissue, the draperies that dart and quiver like 
flames in the wind. He was a true Florentine in his mastery 
of line; the effects he produced have never been paralleled. 
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The rhythm in his designs affect the imagination like the 
rhythm of sound. This is the charm that is Botticelli’s own 
and none other’s. When we look at his pictures we are con- 
scious of music that cannot be heard—music that is seen 
in the listening expression of the faces, in the rhythmic mo- 
tions of the forms and draperies; it is the unheard melody 
of Keats. The “Primavera,” the “Magnificat,” the “Birth 
of Venus,” reflect a contradictory genius; for Botticelli’s 
art, notwithstanding its mystical quality, was the most hu- 
man art of the Renaissance; it foreshadowed the nine- 
teenth century in its sympathetic understanding of man’s 
restless questioning concerning his fate. In four galleries 
of Europe, the Uffizi, the Academia, the Poldo-Pezzoli, the 
National, surrounded on all sides by the most glorious 
creations of art, why does the traveler, especially the Ameri- 
can traveler, return again and again and linger in the room 
of the Botticelli? Is it perhaps that there lurks in our minds 
today, the question that stole peace from the art of Botti- 


celli? Is it perhaps, one of the many signs of a coming 
Renaissance? 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci are the 
giants of the Florentine school, for so we class them, though 
Raphael at his greatest period was identified with Rome 
and Leonardo with Milan. The first of these in point of 
time was Leonardo, a man of almost universal genius. 
There seems to be no subject that he did not investigate ; 
he was a profound student of mathematics, which he con- 
sidered the foundation of all knowledge, an excellent musi- 
cian, an investigator of all natural phenomena, an inventor. 
It is said that there is no invention of modern times that 
was not foreshadowed by Leonardo; the idea that men 
could have some means of flying, that “there shall be 
wings,” was ever present in his thoughts. In fact Leonardo 
seems to have resorted to painting only when he had noth- 
ing more important to do. Not that he was careless; on 
































The Madonna of the Chair. By Raphael, in the Pitti 





The Creation of Adam. By Michelangelo, in the Sistine Chapel 





A Drawing. By Andrea del Sarto, in the Uffizi 








St. Christopher, St. Jerome, St. Augustine. By Bellini, in Venice 
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the contrary he finished his work with the greatest care, 
often repainting again and again, always seeking perfec- 
tion. Whenever his work has not stood the test of time, it 
has been partly because the scientist’s love of experiment 
mastered the artist’s desire for immortality. 

“Mona Lisa” shares with the “Unknown Woman” of 
the Louvre, the fame of being the most tantalizing woman in 
art. The fact that Mona Lisa is usually discussed as a real 
person proves something as to the creative power of the 
artist. She is loved or hated, admired or despised; no one 
passes her by with indifference. Is she a real woman? 
That is the perpetual question. Did she ever live or could 
there possibly be such a woman? No one has ever an- 
swered to the satisfaction of any one else. Is she a symbol 
then? Was it, after all, his own mind that the artist tried 
to paint—a mind so finely adjusted to the external world 
that it received impressions from a thousand sources un- 
known to the rest of us? Did eye and ear respond to viLra- 
tions beyond the capacity of ordinary mortals? Did the 
great experimenter try to place outside of himself where 
he could look at it, that which perpetually eluded him within 
the depths of his own soul; and is this Mona Lisa? The 
human intellect has made a great stride since that first 
naive curiosity of Fra Lippo about this world’s meaning. 
No man, perhaps, ever had a keener insight into the mar- 
velous workings of the universe than Leonardo; but what 
was it all for? What was the mystery of life? That baf- 
fled him. The mystery and the baffling are both in his art. 
A beautiful example is the “Madonna of the Rocks.” 

Of course Leonardo’s best known and best loved work 
is the “Last Supper.” Corrado Ricci, the Italian critic, de- 
scribes the picture: “The grandeur of the whole concep- 
tion, the perfect harmony of the composition, the beauty 
of the forms, the dramatic movements of the apostles at 
the terrible words of the victim: ‘One of you shall be- 
tray me’—fully justify the most ardent and enthusiastic 
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admiration. On either side of Jesus are two groups of 
three figures; each of these groups, although marvelously 
defined and complete in itself, is linked to its neighbor by 
the gestures and the glances of the individual apostles. 
Everything is focussed upon Christ, the central figure of 
the drama, hence it is from Him and to Him that every 
gesture and every motion proceed and return.” We can 
understand the dramatic power of this picture from the 
study of photographs, noting what a psychological com- 
mentary is made by the hands. Of Leonardo’s distin- 
guished group of followers in Milan, Luini is here repre- 
sented by the “Madonna of the Rose Trellis.” 


RAPHAEL 


Many people seem to regard the primitives as merely 
the bridge by which Raphael crossed from the Parthenon 
to the Vatican, as having no value in themselves, counting 
only for the influence they had on the Prince of Painters. 
On the contrary every one of the pre-Raphaelites had 
something to say that no one else had said in just the same 
way. It is a great pity to miss the endearing charm of the 
very least of them. Instead of belittling Raphael by em- 
phasizing the greatness of his precursors, it makes him 
seem the more wonderful that he should surpass such 
formidable rivals. Moreover, Raphael’s mission was not to 
revolutionize art, not to undo, but to sum up all that had 
been accomplished before him. 

For the sake of convenience, we divide the artist’s life 
into three periods. Of the first of these a characteristic 
work is the “Betrothal of the Virgin.” It was in the second 
or Florentine period that some of Raphael’s best loved Ma- 
donnas were painted, the “Granduca,” “Belle Jardiniére,” 
“Casa Tempi.” In those days the Madonna was something 
more to the people than a mere drawing-room decoration. 
She was a symbol of devotion waich meant “God is love, 
but I am a sinful suffering human being; Mary, the human 
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mother of the Son of God, understands me, and pleads for me 
at the throne of justice.” This symbol was sought by the 
poorest at a wayside shrine; it was sought by the mightiest 
in oratories emblazoned with jewels. Raphael was true to 
the instincts of Italian art—he painted for the people. In 
the early Madonnas, Mary is a young girl with a face all 
innocence and sweetness, in an attitude showing perfect 
happiness, as, with hands that are the tenderest in the world, 
she clasps her child, whether he is in her arms or playing 
at her side with the little St. John. The setting is often a 
charming landscape such as comes even now to Umbria and 
Tuscany in the spring. The “Madonna della Sedia” be- 
longs to the third or Roman period when the painter had 
perfected his art by completing some of his greatest fres- 
coes. This picture, said to be the most popular of all 
Raphael’s works, pleases the eye by the restful lines of the 
composition and by the varied color of the Roman scarf and 
the gay covering for the head. The Madonna is older here 
but not less pure and tender. She has not the remoteness 
of the innocent virgin in the Granduca nor of the Divine 
Mother in the Sistine. Instead she is absolutely human, 
and humanity comprehends the eloquence of her mother 
love. 

In 1508, when Raphael set out for Rome, he was to 
prove that there was no problem of his art too difficult for 
him to master, no phase of human thought too complex and 
subtle for him to grasp. On the walls of churches and 
palaces, “pricked on by popes and kings” he portrayed in 
the most beautiful forms all the tumultuous soul of the 
Italian Renaissance. There are the Stanze of the Vatican, 
where pagan philosophy is mingled with the Christian faith; 
the Loggie of the Vatican decorated with beautiful scenes 
from the scriptures in an exquisite setting, the motifs for 
which are found in the ancient Baths of pagan Rome; the 
Sibyls and Angels in Santa Maria della Pace, one of the 
most beautiful frescoes of all. The story of Psyche and the 
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“Triumph of Galatea” in the Villa Farnesina; the ten glo- 
rious cartoons; some of the most beautiful of the Madon- 
nas, including the Sistine; some of the greatest portraits in 
the world as Leo X, Julius II; the Saint Cecilia, the Trans- 
figuration ; it is impossible to name them all. The amount 
of work is so tremendous that Taine says Raphael must 
have thought in forms as we do in phrases. The excellence 
of the work is such that though others at times may have 
surpassed the painter in some one particular, as the Flor- 
entines in drawing, or the Venetians in color, yet none have 
equalled him in the harmonious development of all kinds of 
excellence. The essence of Raphael’s genius seems to have 
been the capacity to reconcile opposites ; to blend into harmo- 
nious whole the partial achievements of lesser minds. It 
was not imitation, it was not eclecticism; it was an absorp- 
tion of elements that they might reappear in another form. 


We shall hardly understand the greatness of Raphael 
unless we keep in mind, first, the relation of art in general 
to all people, and secondly the relation of the art of painting 
to the people of Italy. First, art and the life of the people 
are one, they cannot be separated. The Sower, the Thinker, 
the Lincoln, some budding oaks and maples along the com- 
mon highway of America, these are the visible signs of the 
fears, the sufferings, the strivings of thousands and thou- 
sands of people. Some one has said that it takes a vast 
deal of life to make a very little art. Second, painting is 
preéminently the art of Italy; for in Italy took place that 
full and free unfolding of this greatest of all the arts; and 
in Italy took place that marvelous change from a pagan 
world to a Christian universe. Through one millennium, 
and half of another Italy gathered force to spread over all 
the earth her passionate love of perfection, her faith in the 
compelling power of beauty. In the year 1500 Raphael 
stands at the parting of the ways ; behind him were centuries 
of glorious promise; before him were centuries of magnifi- 
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cent achievement. To him it was given to gather up the 
past and hand it on to the future. 


MICHELANGELO 


Michelangelo’s art is the least human of all art. Just 
as in life he was always alone, so in art. His creations are 
neither gods nor men; they are neither pagan ideals nor 
Christian; they are denizens of some world we know noth- 
ing about where forces take on visible shape. If Leonardo 
was possessed by the mysteries in life, Michelangelo was 
haunted by the wonder, the majesty of unseen forces. Even 
beauty with him was secondary to power; Adam is one of 
the few beautiful forms he ever painted or carved; the 
power of the Creator is overwhelming; only a tremendous 
genius could have dared the conception of this work and 
then achieved its execution. 

The story of Michelangelo’s life is the best commentary 
on his art. It is pitiful yet it is inspiring to think of him in 
his tragic loneliness, seeking in the great marble quarries 
his only companions, which were the spiritual creations of 
his own brain still imprisoned in those blocks of stone. 
We may try to analyze the harmony of Raphael or to 
fathom the majesty of Leonardo but in the presence of 
Michelangelo we are awed into silence. 


THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 


Venice now takes up the wondrous tale. Gentler by 
nature than the Florentines, the Venetians responded more 
readily to the tenderness and reverence of the Christian 
faith than to its sterner qualities. Free from oppression at 
home, habituated to conquest abroad, the people are singu- 
larly unacquainted with adversity. They glory in the un- 
paralleled beauty of their city; in the gorgeous spectacle of 
every day life in such a splendid setting; in the brilliant part 
their citizens are called to play in the history of nations. 


All their tenderness, their prosperity, their pride is re- 
flected in their art. 
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BELLINI 

Of the highest religious art, John Bellini is a represen- 
tative painter, and of his best work the altar piece in San 
Gian Chrisostomo is a just example. The saints are placed 
together in a somewhat formal manner, the formality soft- 
ened by the arc of blue sky against which is outlined the 
sturdy branch of a tree with rich and delicate leaves. St. 
Augustine in his splendid vestments and symbols of churchly 
power summons us to a life consecrated to knowledge, that 
we may understand the wisdom and power of the Lord. 
St. Jerome moves us to a life of pure contemplation, where 
we may see Him face to face. St. Christopher stands, staff 
in hand, eager to bear the burdens of the world, but lo! his 
burden is transformed ; he feels the Christ child cling to his 
neck, one little hand grasping his hair, one little knee press- 
ing his cheek; the weight of the burden is gone; only the 
rapture, the glory remain. And so in Venice as in Florence, 
painting is the heart of the people. The almost unearthly 
beauty of this picture, the Madonna and Saints in San Zac- 
charia, another in the Frari, and yet another in the Acad- 
emy, have.never been equaled except by Giorgione in the 
Castelfranco Madonna. Both artists have secured the aloof- 
ness of the Virgin from the common walks of humanity by 
placing her high above the saints, one in a stately monu- 
mental setting, the other in a soft and dreamy landscape. 


TITIAN 

In Titian’s Pesaro Madonna, the simple religious mo- 
tive of mother and child is permeated by an action force 
that makes it one of the most dramatic of pictures. The 
Madonna, a divinely protecting ally of Venice, wakes to 
glory and leads to triumph. The dramatic energy of Titian 
combined with the color of Bellini and Giorgione; what 
radiant visions in art it made possible! What splendid men, 
trained by the sea, the camp, the court! What queenly 
women. What golden hair! What satins and velvets and 
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jewels! What columns and arches and domes! What trees 
and flowers and terraces—and the blue sky of Venice over 
all! 

The Pesaro Madonna, however, marks the close, rather 
than the beginning of Titian’s first period. In his youth he 
was much influenced by his master, John Bellini, and by his 
companion, Giorgione. The “Madonna of the Cherries” 
in the Uffizi, shows the symmetrical arrangement of Bellini 
but also the dramatic element which was the quality Titian 
brought into Venetian art; instead of a mere assemblage of 
people, the figures now form a spirited group, that is, each 
person shows some relation to the others. 

The “Tribute Money,” familiar to all, belongs to this 
period. Here the painter seems somewhat under the influ- 
ence of Leonardo, but again it is his own dramatic sense that 
brings out the greatest interest of the situation by contrasting 
the tranquil bearing, and noble, generous hand of Jesus with 
the look of anxious suspicion and the grasping hand of 
him who is demanding if it be just to pay tribute to Caesar. 


GIORGIONE 


The dominant influence of Titian’s youth was Gior- 
gione. The two were so much alike that even now the au- 
thorship of certain pictures is not generally agreed upon. 
Giorgione was a worshipper of beauty of form, of color and 
sound; he was neither Pagan nor Christian in purpose; the 
history of his brief life is fragmentary and not at all au- 
thentic; all the traces of his genius that now remain are a 
few pictures which for sheer intoxicating beauty in line 
and color and for a certain indescribable quality of serenity 
have never been surpassed, nay equaled, by the loveliest 
creations in any art. It was while under this poetic influ- 
ence called Giorgionesque, that Titian painted “The Con- 
cert ;” that is, supposing that the real Giorgione did not paint 
it himself. “Sacred and Profane Love” is also of this 
period. This painting belongs to a class of which there 
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are very few in the world, perhaps, only two—this and one 
other, Giorgione’s “Storm.” What the painter endeavored 
to say in the one picture as in the other, has never been 
known, only conjectured, but after all what difference does 
it make? Venus has only just alighted after a flight from 
Olympus; her rose-colored garment is not yet still; now 
she approaches a mortal woman lost in day-dreams, and pro- 
vokes her to thoughts of love; Cnid balancing with his 
wings on the brink of the pool, plunges his dimpled arm 
into the depth of the waters, while he awaits results with 
the indifference of certainty. The absolute beauty of the 
figures and of the landscape, and of such details as the 
antique well, the glorious color and the infinite suggestion 
of all, make this picture one of the most perfect joys in 
the world. 

With the Pesaro Madonna and the “Assumption of the 
Virgin,” Titian leaves behind * im this period of dependence 
on the influence of others. His art takes on its own definite 
character, and from now on to the end of a long and bril- 
liant career one marvel fast succeeds another; the Gonzaga 
of Mantua, the Medici of Florence, the rulers of Spain, 
Austria and France are eager to load him with honors and 
commission. “All princes, learned men, and distinguished 
persons who came to Venice visited Titian,” relates Vasari, 
“for not only his art was great, but he was a nobleman in 
person.” “This distinction left its mark on his work,” is 
Muther’s comment. “What we call the idealism of Titian 
is not the result of esthetic reflection, but the natural point 
ef view of a man who wandered upon the heights of life, 
never knew trivial care, nor even bodily sickness. He 
therefore saw the world healthy and beautiful in gleaming 
and mystic splendor.” It was Titian’s native nobility of 
character, though undoubtedly fortified by circumstance, 
that determined the type he immortalized in art. He de- 
manded stateliness in his forms; space, grandeur and dig- 
nity in his surroundings; long, sweeping lines in costume, 
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The Virgin and Donor. By Jan van Eyck, in the Louvre, Paris 





Prince Rupert. By Van Dyck, in Vienna 
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A Dutch Interior. By Pieter de Hooch, in the Old Pinakothek, 
Munich 
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for he caused human beings to reveal their nature, not 
chiefly by the expression of the face, as did the Florentines, 
but by all their movements and accessories. His grand 
signors are lords of all that life can give; his glorious wo- 
men (it is said that all Venetian art is a hymn to woman- 
hood), have not been paralleled since the last days of Gre- 
cian art; simple, sincere, majestic, beautiful, they combine 
the innocence of Bellini’s Mary with the distinction of a 
Phidian goddess. Again it is only the majesty and beauty 
of nature that Titian puts in his landscape. Like Words- 
worth, he ignores her ugly and terrible aspects. 

It is interesting to compare Titian’s portraits with those 
of Raphael. According to Eugene Miintz, “Raphael’s por- 
traits are human documents. The physical resemblance, the 
mofal character and something born of the surrounding at- 
mosphere are rendered with an energy and brilliancy that 
could not be more convincing. It is nature taken to the 
life with inexorable precision. The portraits of Titian on 
the contrary, reflect the impressions of the artist, his ten- 
dency to see the exterior world under colors the most bril- 
liant, without going to the bottom of things, to content him- 
self with worldly convention and to prefer elegance to 
truth.” This seems to be true and yet not true. Undoubt- 
edly, Raphael’s Leo X, for example, is one of the greatest of 
psychological studies as well as a marvel of art; and there 
seems to be no one portrait of Titian’s that one can com- 
pare with it point for point. Nevertheless, Titian’s por- 
traits are just as truthful. There is nothing of Raphael in 
his portraits; he keeps himself out as completely as Giotto 
or Shakespeare might have done. Neither, on the other 
hand, does Titian paint himself in his portraits; nor does he 
flatter in the sense of putting into a portrait what never ex- 
isted in the subject; he seems, however, to have recognized 
the dignity and worth, and the something to admire that ex- 
ists in every man, and to have been willing to treat a man’s 
character as he did landscapes, that is, to give it the benefit 
of a good light. 
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Other examples of Titian’s art besides those mentioned, 
are the “Entombment,” the “Presentation of the Virgin,” 
the “Annunciation” (in the Sculo di San Rocco), “St. Peter 
Martyr” (now destroyed), the “Man With a Glove,” the 
“Young Englishman,” “Charles V,” “Francis the First,” 
“Catherine Cornaro,” “La Bella,” “Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
“Jupiter and Antiope.” 

The entire output of Titian’s genius was enormous. The 
tradition is that he lived to be ninety years old; however 
that is, he kept his vitality and freshness to the last; he had 
no period of decline. 

Who are Titian’s colleagues, who are his peers? There 
is magic in the mere roll call. Lorenzo Lotto; Palma Vec- 
chio, the painter of “Santa Barbara;” Bonifazio, of “Dives 
and Lazarus;” Pares Bordone, of the “Fisherman and the 
Ring of Mark;” Sebastian del Piembe, of “St. Crisos- 
tomo e Santi;”’ Catena, of “the Knight Adoring the Ma- 
donna and Child;” Carpaccio, of the “Legend of St. Ur- 
sula” and the “Legend of St. George ;” Cima da Conegliano, 
of “Tobias and the Angel;” Basaiti, of the “Sons of Ze- 
bedee.” 

PAUL VERONESE 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century the pride of 
Venice was humbled when the Pope, the King of France 
and the Emperor of Germany united against this most noble 
city of the world. But while the splendor of her daily life 
was still undiminished an alien artist perpetuated in the wall 
decorations of the ducal palace these magic scenes soon to 
vanish forever. The magnificent art of Paul Veronese must 
be seen in its rich Gothic setting to be appreciated at its full 
value. It was the visible glory of Venice that appealed to 
his true painter’s eye and it is set forth with marvelous sym- 
pathy and power. Veronese was a scenic not a dramatic 
artist, so we do not expect him to probe to the heart of the 
people as did Titian or Tintoretto. He is a decorative artist, 
and therefore, not to be called a superficial painter because 
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he does not concern himself with psychological or religious 
problems. On the contrary his art is both sound and sin- 
cere. The “Glory of Venice,” the “Rape of Europa,” the 
“Marriage at Cana,” the “Family of Darius,” are superb 
examples of his art. 
TINTORETTO 

Tintoretto was a genius whose thoughts crowded on 
him so fast that he could not always express them; who 
worked at times with such feverish intensity that he gained 
the nickname of the “Furious One.” The quantity of his 
work is so great that it is sometimes executed too hastily, 
not finished at all, merely sketched in, in fact. Time has 
more than once half ruined his work. This artist cannot 
be studied except in Venice, and not even there to any great 
extent in the usual haunts of travelers; instead he must be 
sought for in the Scuola di San Rocco and in nearly every 
one of the churches in Venice. These seem to be the rea- 
sons why Tintoretto is less generally known than any of 
the other great Italians. On the other hand there are three 
excellent reasons for emphasizing the study of Tintoretto: 
first, as in the case of many things worth while, you must 
“know him ere he seems worthy of your love;” second, he 
is one of the greatest artists in the world, and we cannot 
afford to miss even the least of them; finally, he is the last 
great artist of the Italian Renaissance. While he does not 
represent the culmination of the whole movement as did 
Raphael, he completes the structure in such a way that his 
art is necessary to a full understanding of this greatest of 
all epochs in history. The illustration, the “Circumcis- 
ion,” in this magazine,is described by Ruskin: “Tin- 
toretto has taken immence pains with the head of 
the high-priest. I know not any existing old man’s head so 
exquisitely tender, or so noble in its lines. He receives the 
infant Christ in his arms kneeling, and looking down upon 
the Child with infinite veneration and love; and the flashing 
of golden rays from its head is made the center of light 
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and all interest. The whole picture is like a golden charger 
to receive the Child.” 

For a fuller understanding of Tintoretto’s genius, for 
qualities not in evidence here, one must study at least “Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,” the “Miracle of St. Mark,” the “Pre- 
sentation,” the “Marriage at Cana,” and the “Crucifixion.” 

It has been necessary in his brief survey to pass by 
many charming artists in the two schools considered; to 
ignore altogether the schools of Perugino, of Francia, of 
Sodoma, of Dosso Dossi, of Correggio, above all of Man- 
tegna. 

Among these countless artists all over Italy there was 
a spirit of mutual giving and taking; the achievements of 
one were the common property of all; and so it happened 
that there was spun that golden web,—the painting of the 
Italian Renaissance. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL 


In 1401 when Masaccio was born to be a pioneer of 
painting in Italy what was happening in those far away 
countries of the north? Burgundy which had recently ab- 
sorbed Flanders, was in close relation, political and com- 
mercial, with France and Italy. France by her splendid 
achievement in architecture had already established her 
rank in regard to art as one of the three greatest nations 
in the world. Now with the inducements offered by her 
splendor loving monarchs, she drew to her capital all the 
workers in the minor arts, among them the Fleming, Paul 
de Limbourg. He was illuminating manuscripts with scenes 
from contemporary life that had all the love of natural 
detail and exquisite finish that proved to be the salient fea- 
tures of the Flemish school. There was an atmosphere of 
appreciation and a general striving of artistic life long be- 
fore 1532 when the Van Eycks finished their great altar 
piece, the “Adoration of the Lamb.” The fame of the Flem- 
ings spread quickly ever all the world. Even the Italians 
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came to learn in Flanders the secrets of color and the use 
of oil. 
THE VAN EYCKS 

All the distinguishing features of Flemish art can be 
studied in the Van Eycks. A splendid example is afforded 
by the “Madonna and the Donor” by Jan van Eyck in the 
Louvre. This picture attracts us at first on account of its 
beautiful color; then we are repelled because we find none of 
that beauty of form which we instinctively expect. As, in 
spite of all this, the picture continues to hold our interest, 
we finally realize that this is not a Madonna at all in the 
true sense that Raphael’s was or Bellini’s. What really in- 
terests us is the Donor. Who was he? What is he think- 
ing about? Why do his hands say one thing and and his 
eyes another? For it never occurs to us to doubt that he 
was a real person. In short, interest in reality has taken 
the place of interest in an ideal ; character in place of beauty. 
Our longing for beauty, however, is ministered to by the 
wonderful color, the pleasing composition, the skilful ren- 
dering of the different textures, the splendid effect of the 
robes and jewels, and especially by the landscape that keeps 
receding until lost to our view. 

The Van Eycks have a number of noteworthy succes- 
sors: Roger van der Weyden, who carried the new art to 
Germany; Hans Memling, whose charming “Saint Ursula” 
it is pleasant to compare with the same legend as told so 
delightfully by Carpaccio the Venetian ; Hugo van der Goes, 
who seems to have had a marked influence on the Flor- 
entines; Quentin Matsys, the portrait painter; finally all 
the genius of Flanders culminated in one stupendous genius 
—Rubens. 

RUBENS 

Now this great painter has been worshipped by all the 
artists because he is so easily master of all the resources 
of their art and because they wish to learn from him the 
secrets of that wonderful technique of which Mr. Bailey 
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tells us. But what appeal does Rubens make to us who are 
of a different race and time, especially, if, to quote Henry 
James, we are of the number whose only relation to pictures 
is a disposition to enjoy them? It is undeniable that some 
of those so disposed, prompted by artist friends or the double 
stars in Baedeker, have been discouraged by the vagaries 
of Marie de Medici in the Louvre in the room devoted to 
Rubens. These pictures fail to excite interest, they even re- 
pel; and the same can be said in regard to others of Rubens. 
Nevertheless it is.impossible that an artist so wholesome, 
so well balanced, should not eventually appeal to all. His 
interest in life is never more charmingly displayed than in 
his pictures of children. In the Munich gallery is a picture 
of seven baby rascals tugging at a garland of fruits, and find- 
ing it evidently a heavy weight for their tiny forces, yet 
kicking up their heels for very joy in making this trial of 
strength. Rubens delighted in the texture of human flesh 
even more than in that of splendid silken stuffs; he revels 
in the play of light on the uneven surface of the body; and 
his unparalleled rendering of these effects is nowhere more 
pleasing than in the beautiful bodies of little children. 
Rubens excelled as a painter of portraits. The portrait 
of “Rubens and Isabella Brandt in the Garden,” Munich; 
Héléne Fourment and Her Children,” Paris; “Héléne Four- 
ment and Her Son,” Munich; the “Sons of the Painter,” 
Vienna; the “Artist, His Wife and Child,” Paris; the “Cha- 
peau de Paille,” London—all these are good examples for 
a club to study and cannot fail to delight. A wider selec- 
tion is necessary to understand the full splendor of Rubens’s 
endowment; the “Descent from the Cross;” the “Crucifix- 
ion ;” the “Coronation of Marie de Medici ;” the “Kermess ;” 
“Philemon and Baucis.” Not the least of Rubens’s claim 
to greatness is the wholesome influence he has had on other 
painters when they have been strong enough to keep their 
own individuality. Van Dyck, the pupil of Rubens, is an il- 
lustrious example. 
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THE DUTCH SCHOOL 


The art of Holland was a citizens’ art and the training 
that insured its distinction was gained in a terrible strug- 
gle. For Holland had to keep up a never-to-be-ended con- 
test with the sea which threatened to overflow and snatch 
the very ground from under her feet; then, in 1564, she 
began the desperate fight with the Spaniards who endeav- 
ored to grasp her possessions, crush her religion and choke 
her independence. In 1648, after eighty years of heroic 
resistance, Holland was finally acknowledged to be free. 
Then, secure in the protection of her victorious navy, in the 
comfort of domestic industries and foreign trade, Holland 
was prepared really to enjoy peace. Conditions such as 
these stimulate the production of art. But what had Hol- 
land to express that was suited to the medium of art? Her 
pride in her citizens and her love of her country; and so 
there are portraits,—portraits of people and portraits of 
places—painted with such devotion to truth that we today 
know by heart the Holland of the seventeenth century. 


FRANS HALS 

No scholar but a painter was the historian of Dutch 
liberty according to Professor Muther. It was in the last 
years of her victory over Spain that Frans Hals began the 
brief but dazzling record of the Dutch in art. Heir of 
the technical conquests of the Van Eycks, as Rubens had 
been, Hals, too, developed a method of his own suited to 
the expression of his personal ideals. Keen, bold, definite, 
prompt, he seizes upon a personality like that of the “Laugh- 
ing Cavalier” and fixes it forever on the canvas. The dash- 
ing soldier is an individual but he is a type, too, of the men 
who every day were taking their lives in their hands, ready 
to die for their country and just as ready to live for her. 
The laugh which is not a laugh after all but only the thought 
of one will be gone in a moment. It is this moment that Hals 
is always ready to catch. Other portraits that have this elu- 
sive fascination peculiar to Hals are the “Laughing Gipsy” 
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in the Louvre, the “Singing Boys” in the Cassel, the “Splen- 
did Cavalier” in the Lichtenstein. But Holland in the days 
of her new-born liberty was not only gay and dashing and 
care-free; she was steady, industrious, responsible. The 
“Portrait of a Man” and another of a “Woman” in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, win us completely by their sweet 
gravity, by the confidence we feel in their integrity. 


REMBRANDT 

Though Hals is one of the greatest portrait painters, not 
only of Holland but of the world, the Dutch have given us 
a still greater artist in Rembrandt. Compare the “Laughing 
Cavalier” with Rembrandt’s portrait of himself in the 
Louvre. Hals has put the man before us to the very life; he 
has left out nothing that is necessary to enable us to see 
exactly what he saw; but the inference to be drawn from 
this observation we must make for ourselves just as the 
artist did. In the Rembrandt, though the outward appear- 
ance (which, after all, let us remember, is the true province 
of painting) is just as real as in the Hals, we feel that it is 
not what the artist intended us to see; we look for some- 
thing more. Compare the Rembrandt again with another in 
Dresden, where the artist in the pride of his youth and mag- 
nificence is holding the lovely Saskia on his knee, while he 
raises high above his laughing face a bumper to fortune. 
Compare both portraits with still another in the Louvre— 
Rembrandt no longer young and splendid but worn, gray, 
and shabbily clothed, has yet the symbol of work in his 
hands while in his eyes is steadily shining the assurance of 
an unspent capacity. We know, now, what the artist in- 
tended us to see; it was the man Rembrandt himself; to 
know him at first hand and not to draw conclusions about 
him from his outward appearance. There is no occasion for 
pity because he is old and poor and misunderstood, a mar- 
tyr to human progress; that simply does not matter. In all 
the transformation of natural growth, in all the changes of 
fortune the man’s personality remains the same; the soul 
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alone is permanent and significant; all the rest, temporary 
and trivial. 

Rembrandt saw everything before him and could set 
it down with his brush too, as well as the greatest realist 
of them all, but the range of his vision passed easily beyond 
the boundaries of the actual world into the realm of the 
unknown. It is only to be expected, then, that he would re- 
quire a medium of expression as original as the substance 
he had to express. Feeling that, after the soul of man, 
light is the most wonderful thing in the universe he used 
the visible nature of one to interpret the invisible quality 
of the other. Rembrandt’s use of light in the “Portrait 
of the Artist” is admirably set forth in the article of 
Mr. Bailey, but the point to be made here is this: either 
Rembrandt by his masterly use of light was enabled to ex- 
press that which is incapable of expression, or else he so 
enlarges our capacity for seeing and thinking that we trans- 
cend our usual powers and see with the spiritual vision of 
Rembrandt. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 

In the seventeenth century Holland had more great 
painters than any other country at any period of history, and 
these artists represented every branch of painting—portrait, 
landscape, genre, and still life. The Dutch are wonderful 
painters of landscapes. Second only to Rembrandt is Ruys- 
dael who loved nature in wild and savage moods. Hobbema 
prefers nature in her more common and friendly aspects, 
but his interpretation of these is full of personal charm, 
as, for example, his “Avenue Near Middel Harnis.” Cuyp 
loves fine cattle with the reflection of light on their tawny 
hides, the low horizon, the evening sky, the feeling of com- 
fort and peace. “Milking Time at Dort” in the Wallace 
collection is a general favorite among many similar works. 
Paul Potter is another famous painter of animals in a fine 
landscape setting. His best known work is the “Bull,” in the 


Museum at the Hague. 
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GENRE PAINTERS 


The Dutch Little Masters painted charming interiors. 
Pieter de Hooch is mainly occupied with the room itself, its 
personality so to speak. The people in it are subordinate 
elements and the real center of interest is the light. Ger- 
hard Terborg, in his interiors portrays charming people; 
lovely ladies in satin and jewels, courtly admirers in velvets 
and plumes, are grouped in some trifling incident of every 
day life. These are only two of the many painters who by 
their magnificent treatment of simple themes raised genre 
painting to the level of a great art. 


GERMAN ART 
HOLBEIN 


Erasmus, Holbein, Sir Thomas Moore, Henry VIII of 
England! What an interesting group they must have made 
if they ever came together, as well they may have done in 
the home of Sir Thomas at Chelsea, whither the King often 
went to confer with his chancellor, walking with him in the 
garden in affectionate embrace. Holbein painted marvelous 
portraits of them all, for it was Erasmus the great Dutch 
scholar that sent the young painter to seek his fortune in 
England in the home of his own very dear friend, Sir 
Thomas Moore. There after some years, about ten, Holbein 
was made court painter by Henry VIII and was sometimes 
sent on a mission to find a new wife for the King. A 
colleague on one of these occasions wrote to Henry, “Your 
Grace’s Servante Hanza Albein hath taken the effigies of 
my Ladye Anne and the Layde Amelye and hath expressed 
theyre images verye lyvelye.” This bit of contemporary 
criticism sums up Holbein’s art. He was a great realist with 
a fine sense of color and with great insight into character. 
The Erasmus is one of the best of his portraits. It is sim- 
ple, free from the characteristic German detail which is so 
delightful in the much admired portrait of George Gisze. 
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The simplicity is evidence that Holbein appreciated the real 
greatness of his famous friend. Erasmus was not only the 
most learned scholar but the profoundest thinker of his 
time. Broader and more generous in his judgments than 
Luther, he never could have sounded the hammer that 
“echoed round the world.” This wisdom and magnanimity 
the painter has put on canvas, as well as the practical kindli- 
ness that prompted Erasmus to send to his influential Eng- 
lish friends not only Holbein but another young painter, 
Quentin Matsys, with this letter of introduction—“‘Here the 
arts are very torpid; he seeks England in order to scrape 
together a few angels,” Holbein painted, besides many por- 
traits, a beautiful and majestic Madonna, and the cele- 
brated “Dance of Death.” 


DURER 


Hans Holbein and Albrecht Diirer are the culmination 
of German art. Diirer especially is beloved by the Germans 
who see in him a realization of the best qualities of their 
own complex nature; their courage, earnestness, intellect, 
combined with deep sentiment and common sense. Then, 
too, all the ideas of the Reformation are expressed with a 
kind of splendid seriousness in such great works of Diirer’s 
as the “Nativity” and the “Apostles.” On the other hand, the 
native Teutonic ideal, Beonulf, that hero who, in spite of 
everything, never desists from his purpose, reappears in 
Diirer’s engraving, “Knight, Death and the Devil;” while 
the still more powerful “Melancholia” is full of the Teuton’s 
deep brooding and primitive awe in the presence of mys- 
tery. Diirer was an original thinker who trusted to nature 
for guidance, but his splendid natural powers were height- 
ened by contact with the great Italians, especially by Bellini. 
Properly speaking there was no German school of painting. 
The reasons are too many to enter upon here, except the 
most apparent; that the Germans were destined to express 
the soul of a later epoch in the more complex art of music. 
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ART STUDY IN AMERICA 


In the study of painting we are handicapped in Amer- 
ica by the want of early and constant association with the 
original works of great masters. Many of us never have 
even a glimpse of a great work of art; such knowledge as 
we have is gained from reproductions in black and white— 
often exceedingly poor at that. The Philip IV by Velas- 
quez in a penny print is not inspiring whereas what we feel 
in the presence of the original is well expressed by Caffin. 
“This is one of Velasquez’s most notable achievements. 
How languid the pale hair; the face, how foolishly pro- 
longed, flabby and expressionless! Imagine it painted by 
a second-rate artist, and you would pass it by. But before 
this portrait you pause and linger long. Why? Neither you 
nor I can tell, except simply that we are in the presence of 
the mystery of life, so that even this sallow, puffed face 
attracts and rivets our admiration. Even a painter cannot 
tell you how it was painted. Its technique eludes him. Yet 
it is the technique which holds him to the spot. He feels 
that here the mystery of living structure and tissue has been 
compassed by the mystery of the artist’s creativeness.” 

The study of art history enriches life to a degree beyond 
that of any other study; it is better to begin with a few 
cheap prints than not to undertake it at all. If it is possible 
to have a few really choice productions just to give a hint 
of what the original must be—so much the better. Only 
begin the study with any thing available; there is no pur- 
suit that pays such rich dividends. 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL 


Besides these drawbacks that apply to the study of art 
in any country there are added difficulties in the case of 
Spain. So far, events have not brought us in touch with 
Spanish life to the degree that they have with other nations; 
hence a good historical background, always desirable, is 
absolutely essential in the study of Spanish art. Perhaps 
on the whole it is well to delay in taking up this branch of 
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painting till one has fairly good understanding of the Italian, 
Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Four artists, however, demand attention earlier, for the 
sake of comparison with other artists or for the powerful 
influence they have had on modern schools, El Greco, Velas- 
quez, Murillo and Goya. 

EL GRECO 


Highbred chivalry and devotion to the Catholic church 
are the two ideals that determine the character of Spanish 
painting. This Spanish spirit has found no interpreter more 
true than El Greco, who was not a Spaniard at all but a 
Greek by birth and an Italian by training. And just be- 
cause he is an interpreter of spirit, an artist of expression, 
El Greco is appreciated and eagerly studied by the artists 
of today. A good example for study is the “Funeral of 
Count Orgaz.” 


VELASQUEZ 

The painter who has had so far the greatest influence 
upon modern art ever since he was discovered by Manet 
is Velasquez. He especially appealed to a generation long- 
ing to get away from conventions and platitudes, shams 
of all kinds, and to find truth and reality. The scope of 
Velasquez is restricted; for thirty-six years he painted 
scarcely a picture not ordered by the King. But “to such 
a one as Velasquez it matters little what he is called upon 
to paint. He is not aware of those limitations which the 
ordinary man calls ugliness. To him the subject is a mani- 
festation of life and life to him is beauty in every one 
of its aspects, and to render that beauty is sufficient.” 

The little princess Marguerite was a favorite subject, 
her portrait in the Louvre, another in Vienna, and as the 
center of interest in the Maids of Honor are among the 
most charming portraits in any art. Further profitable 
study may be made of “Las Mefiinas” (the “Maids of 
Honor”), “Las Hilanderas” (the “Weavers”), “Las Lan- 
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zas” (the “Surrender of Breda”), “Venus,” “Pope Innocent 
X,” and all the portraits of the royal family and of the 
painter himself. 
MURILLO 

Murillo, as a painter of the ecstasy of religion, is not 
equaled even by the Italians. His color is as spiritual as 
the subjects he represents. The “Immaculate Conception” 
and the “Temptation of St. Anthony” are good examples. 


GOYA 

Goya is an extreme naturalist and a satirist; neither 
chivalry nor religion moved him. He anticipated modern 
impressionism. Its influence on modern art may be real- 
ized from the study of his “Charles IV and the Royal Fam- 
ily,” “Dofia Isabel de Corcel,’ “In the Balcony,” “Mosca 
Cieca,” and the “Parasol.” 

An additional interest is lent to the study of Spanish 
art by the hope that points to Spain as the scene of future 
development in painting. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 


In England the first painters of importance were the 
foreigners, Hans Holbein the Younger, Sir Anthony van 
Dyck and Sir Peter Lely. 

HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 

Holbein spent 1526 to 1528 and 1532-1543 in London 
where he readily found favor because portrait painting was 
a form of art that especially appealed to the English peo- 
ple. He did not found a school but dominated English 
painting till the advent of van Dyck in 1621. Invited by 
Charles I, van Dyck returned to England in 1632 to re- 
main for the rest of his life. Here “he rapidly threw off 
the manner contracted under the influence of the great 
Venetians; affected by the genus loci, if not by the work 
of native artists, the Fleming built up a style in complete 
accord with English predilections. His best English pic- 
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tures are worthy to hang beside the finest of his Genoese 
period.” This quotation is from Sir Walter Armstrong, 
the best English critic. 

SIR PETER LELY 


Sir Peter Lely came to England in 1641, the year of 
van Dyck’s death. He, too, rose rapidly in favor at court. 
The Countess of Gramont is one of the portraits in the 
famous series of Court Beauties now at Hampton Palace. 


HOGARTH 


The first great English painter—Whistler says the 
only one—was Hogarth. He so scourged the English with 
his satire and was in consequence so beloved for it, that 
for a long time the fame of the painter was obscured by 
that of the satirist. ‘Marriage a la Mode” is a series of 
six pictures representing the evils that result from a mar- 
riage where rank and wealth are the only sources of at- 
traction. The “Rake’s Progress,” another series, is equally 
satirical. Among his important portraits are the “Shrimp 
Girl,” “Peg Woffington,” and “Hogarth’s Servants.” Ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Armstrong, Hogarth was the creator 
of British independence in art and he prepared the way 
for Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, LAWRENCE 

Foreign influences were at work too, when Reynolds 
and Gainsborough began to paint, for the masterpieces of 
Rubens, van Dyck, Titian and Murillo were numerous in 
English galleries. “Unlike the great Venetians,” Professor 
Reinach says, “these English artists concerned themselves 
less with truth than with grace; their portraits immortalize 
a highly polished aristocracy like that which furnished sit- 
ters for van Dyck, but healthier and better equipped for 
action.” 

Of the two leaders, Gainsborough and Reynolds, the 
former is thought to have more of the true qualities of a 
painter, while Reynolds is more intellectual and various; 
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together they stand comparison with any other portrait 
painters of the world. 

How original was the art of this school even when on 
the point of decline may be seen in the bewitching portrait 
of Miss Farren by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


CROME, BONNINGTON, CONSTABLE AND TURNER 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century England be- 
came an important factor in the art history of the world 
through her landscape painters, Crome, Bonnington, and 
especially Constable. They “set up an easel in the fields” 
and originated the modern school of natural landscape, 
which is the glory of the nineteenth century. Turner did 
not belong to this school but adhered to the tradition of 
Claude. Owing to the splendor of his imagination he has 
never been approached by any other English landscape 
painter. He belongs in a class by himself as does Watts, the 
painter of beautiful allegories and great portraits. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 

The Pre-Raphaelites is the name given to the next im- 
portant group of painters, not because they in the least re- 
semble the precursors of Raphael in the character of their 
work, but because they threw over all the traditions. Tra- 
ditions all dated from Raphael. Those who came before 
his time could not have followed his traditions, hence the 
name given to this brotherhood. Of this school is Rossetti 
the painter of the “Blessed Damosel,” “Beata Beatrix,” 
“Dante’s Dream;” and Burne-Jones, the creator of the 
“Golden Stair,” “Laus Veneris,” the “Chant d’ Amour,” and 
the “Days of Creation.” 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL 
The continuity of great art has never been long inter- 
rupted. Rubens visited Venice soon after the death of 
Tintoretto, and the traditions he received he passed on to 
his countryman, Watteau. The birthplace of Watteau, how- 
ever, had recently been ceded to France. This is not the 
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first time we have seen the union of French and Flemish 
art. Paul de Limbourg had been followed by Jean Fou- 
quet ; and during the reign of the last of the Valois-Orleans 
kings the Clouets were prominent at the French court. 
“Francois Clouet painted portraits so insistent, so reticent, 
yet so delicately psychological that the seem made out of 
nothing.”* Elizabeth of Austria, wife of Charles IX, one of 
the most charming portraits in the Louvre, is remarkable for 
the exactness of face and hands, and for the Flemish care and 
exactness in the painting of the jewels. The Clouets never 
succumbed to the Italian influence, powerful at the French 
court during the Renaissance. Francis I, determined to rival 
the Medici of Florence as a patron of art, invited to the 
court Leonardo and Andrea del Sarto as well as less dis- 
tinguished artists, who inspired a group of French painters 
called the School of Fontainebleau. As these native artists 
had not the technical skill to emulate the great Italians they 
contented themselves with imitating those who were inferior, 


producing works that now have little except historical in- 
terest. 


POUSSIN AND CLAUDE 

Two important artists of the period were, first, Pous- 
sin, noted for the classic repose of his landscapes, of which 
the most sympathetic to modern taste is “Et ego in Ar- 
cadia ;” second, Claude, who first discovered the wonders 
of sunlight, from which fact he is sometimes called the 
first modern painter. 

INFLUENCE OF LOUIS XIV 

Louis XIV subjugated art as he did everything else. 
Le Brun, his official director of art, made Versailles,—its 
architecture, gardens with their trees, hedges and plants, 
as well as the arts of painting and sculpture,—all a colossal 
form of flattery to the King. Just such an ensemble has 
never been seen before or since, and for this reason it is in- 


*Reinach. 
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teresting. Rigaud’s “Louis XIV,” and the “King’s Mar- 
riage,” are imposing. Largillére’s “Painter’s Family” has a 
human charm in spite of its formality. 


WATTEAU 


France reveled in the freedom that followed close upon 
the death of Louis XIV. It has been usual to condemn 
the art of the reign of Louis XV as reflecting an age of 
frivolous manners and low standards of morality. There 
is at least one important exception, the beautiful, original 
art of Antoine Watteau. Except that he set for himself 
the standard of Rubens and the Venetians, he was uninflu- 
enced by others; he invented a genre suited to express his 
personal needs. 

Watteau had lived in a dream world ever since, at 
seventeen, he left his home on the Flemish border to walk 
to the capital. Arrived, a sick and lonely boy, in Paris, he 
had no money, no bread, no lodging except under the arches 
of Notre Dame. A drudge in a daub shop, an apprentice 
to a scene painter, then to a decorator, he comes at length 
to assist the concierge at Luxembourg palace where he has 
access to the pictures of Rubens. But what is of equal im- 
portance in determining his exquisite art, his painter’s eye 
is delighted with the groups of fashionable ladies and cava- 
liers who frequent the gardens of the palace. Here is his 
dream world, though he, the poor, ugly painter, already 
struggling with death, is shut out from this radiant place. 
All these visions take shape in the “Embarkation for Cy- 
thera,” one of the most beautiful pictures in the world. It 
was painted by Watteau as his reception piece for the 
French Academy and marks the beginning of the modern 
epoch of painting. This was in the first joyous days of the 
Regency; from now on Watteau paints the fétes galantes 
for which he is famous. These are not transcripts of a 
corrupt society, but the poetic day dreams of an artist boy 
whose chivalrous nature idealized the world around him. 
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That sadness came into these dreams we have for a wit- 
ness “L’Indifférent,” for this is one of the saddest of pictures. 
We that are living now know that there was something of 
the fineness and sweetness of life about to be lost to the 
world forever; along with it will perish much that is evil 
but even that will not be a fair compensation for the loss. 
If there is anxiety, foreboding, in the heart of “L’Indiffér- 
ent” still he can dance on his way to meet the inevitable. 


WATTEAU’S SUCCESSORS 


Peter and Lancret succeeded Watteau but they are less 
thoughtful and poetic. Fragonard is even more charming 
when at his best but it is he who is responsible for the 
charge of immorality brought against eighteenth century 
art. Chardin next to Watteau is the greatest genius of the 
century. 

AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


After the Revolution when not the king but the people 
became the patron of art, there is a wider field for the 
artist. The changes in every department of life are so many 
and so momentous that the story of art becomes more in- 
tricate ; sometimes we have to deal with schools; then again 
with an individual genius. David marks the reaction against 
the Louis XV school or the return to formalism. His his- 
torical scenes such as the “Crowning of the Empress 
Josephine” are imposing, but it is only in portraits such as 
the “Madame Recamier,” that this painter charms. Ingres, 
also of the classic school, is the painter of “La Source,” 
the most perfect nude in modern art; moreover this picture 
is full of charm. Delacroix, a great artist, who looked 
around him and painted, without theorizing, whatever 
pleased him, led the Romantic movement. In the van of 
this movement, are Millet, Rousseau, Corot, members of 
a group called the Barbizon School. Daubigny, a little later 
than these, had “neither Corot’s witchery nor Rousseau’s 
power, but nature is more mystically significant to him and 
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sets a deeper chord vibrating within him.” Fromentin is 
the leader of a group of Orientalists of the second empire; 
Manet, the leader of the Impressionists; Monet, the leader 
of the Luminists; Puvis de Chavannes, the painter of the 
most beautiful wall paintings of modern time; Besnard and 
Eugene Carriére, the greatest of the New Idealist. 

It is possible to name only a few of the conquests of 
painting that together with a brilliant attainment in sculp- 
ture and a glorious achievement in architecture entitle 
France to an equal rank with Greece and Italy. 








Sc 7, 


Note—Seven Suggestive Programs planned to illus- 
trate the work of the seven Great Schools of Painting dis- 
cussed in the foregoing article, have been prepared by Miss 
Glen, and may be found on pages 200-202 of this maga- 
zine. The comparative chronological table of artists on 
pages 198-199 has been made by Miss Glen especially to 
enrich the study material of this number, and is better 
adapted to the desired purpose than any table previously 
published in this country or in Europe. Three biblio- 
gtaphies, varying in fulness, indicate supplementary read- 
ing for every need. 
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Dutch and Flemish Masters, $7.50. Fromentin, The Old Masters 
of Belgium and Holland, $3.00. Caffin, Story of Dutch Painting, 
$1.20. Michel,Rubens, 2 vols., $15.00; Rembrnadt, 2 vols., $15.00. 

Spanish: Caffin, The Story of Spanish Painting, $1.20 net. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Stories of the Spanish Artists, $3.00 net. Arm- 
strong, Velasquez, $1.25 net. 

English: Sir Walter Armstrong, Art in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, $1.50 net. Holman Hunt, The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 

10.00 net. Lady Burne-Jones, Life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
oo net. 

French: Brownell, French Art, $1.25; Masterpieces in Color, 

Watteau, 65c. C. Mauclair, The French Impressionists, $1.00 net. 


BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This list is for the benefit of clubs or individuals who do not 
have access to so full a collection as the above. A third and still 
briefer list is given at the head of the Suggestive Programs. 


Reinach, Apollo or The Story of Art throughout the Ages, 

.0o net. Woermann and Woltmann, History of Painting, 2 vols., 
7.50 and $15.00. Knackfuss, Monographs on Artists, § vols., each 
1.50. Vasari, The Lives of the Painters, edited with notes by E. H. 
lashfield, $8.00. Brownell, French Art, $1.25. Armstrong, Art in 
Great Britain and Ireland, $1.50. 
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Suggestive Programs for the Study of Great Schools of 
Painting 


For preparing these programs the only books necessary are 
Apollo or The Story of Art throughout the Ages, by S. Reinach, 
#i-59. and How to Study Pictures, by Charles Caffin, $2. Note what 

rofessor Zug says about the purpose cf reading. Use books spar- 
ingly but have quantities of illustrations. Verify everything said 
by others and make all the discoveries you can for yourself. Collect 
pictures for a Club Gallery. Mount on cardboard penny prints and 
magazine illustrations. Buy good color prints and a few choice 
photographs. 
FIRST PROGRAM—ITALIAN ART 

1. Paper. “The Italian Renaissance.” 

2. Two Minute Talks with Illustrations. Some other 
painters of the Florentine School: Filippino Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo, Verrocchio, Pietro di Cosimo, Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Reading. “Andrea del Sarto,” Browning. 

Biography. “Michelangelo.” 

5. Illustrated Talk. “Venice the Most Beautiful City in 

the World.” 


6. Roll Call. Quotations from Browning. 


- & 


SECOND PROGRAM—-FLEMISH ART 


1. Introduction. “Flemish Skill in Arts and Crafts.” 

2. Reading. “Appreciation of Group of Infants,” Henry 
Turner Bailey. 

3. Biography. “Rubens.” 

4. Discussion. “The Genoese Period and the English 
Period of Van Dyck.” 

5. Comparison. “Charles I by Van Dyck and Philip IV 
by Velasquez.” 

6. Roll Call. Portraits by Van Dyck. 

THIRD PROGRAM—DUTCH ART 

1. Introduction of the subject, “The last of the Great 
Schools, perhaps the most original, certainly the most 
local.” Fromentin. 

2. Paper. Problems of the Landscape Painter. 

3. Descriptive Talks. “Characteristics of Dutch Interiors.” 
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Comparison. “The Avenue near Middleharnis” by Hob- 
bema and “Spring,” by Daubigny. 

Talk. “Great Civic Pictures.” “The Night Watch” by 
Rembrandt, and “The Banquet of the Officers of the 
Archers of St. George” by Hals. 

Roll Cali. The Dutch Little Masters. 

FOURTH PROGRAM—GERMAN ART 

Composite Story. “Holbein’s Friends, Erasmus, Sir 
Thomas More, Henry VIII.” 

Map Talk. “London in the Time of the Tudors.” 

Description. “The Dance of Death.” 

Reading. “Nuremberg,” Longfellow. 

Appreciation. “The Portraits of George Gisze.” 

Explanation. The Art of Engraving on Wood and 
Copper. Illustrations from Direr. 

Discussion. “Direr the most profound and powerful 
painter-poet in the History of Art.” 


FIFTH PROGRAM—SPANISH ART 

Paper. “Historical Painting.” 

Reading from History. “The Surrender of Breda, June 
2, 1625.” 

Appreciation. “The Surrender of Breda.” Note. This 
is a wall decoration for the summer palace at Buen 
Retiro; it is also a great historical painting. What 
difficulties are there to overcome in such a combina- 
tion? Note the deferential attitude of the conquering 
Spinola who instead of accepting the keys is trying 
to soften the humiliation of defeat. Velasquez is at 
the extreme right, his youngest and handsomest por- 
trait. 

Composite Story. “Murillo as a religious painter and as 
a genre painter.” Use many illustrations. 

Talk. Influence of El Greco, Velasquez and Goya on 

Nineteenth Century Art. 

Roll Call. “Great Galleries of Europe.” Louvre, Prado, 
Hermitage, Pitti, Uffizi, etc. 

7 
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SIXTH PROGRAM—ENGLISH ART 


1. Reading. “The Various Branches oi Painting are dis- 

tinct,” etc., from Professor Zug. 

2. Explanation. “Problems and Methods of the Portrait 

Painter.” 

3. Two Minute Talk. “English Traits as shown in a pref- 

erence for landscape and portrait painting.” 

4. Biography. “Watts, the Painter of Allegories.” 

Reading. “The Blessed Damozel,” Rossetti. 

Paper. “Great Historical Interest of English Portraits.” 
Illustrations from Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn, 
Hoppner, Romney, Lawrence, as well as the foreign- 
ers Holbein, Van Dyck, and Lely. 

7. Discussion. “The Influence of Ruskin and William 

Morris.” 
8. Roll Call. Quotations from Ruskin. 


An 


SEVENTH PROGRAM—FRENCH ART 


1. Introduction of the subject, “French Art is a National 
Expression.” Brownell—“From Poussin to Puvis de 
Chavannes, from Clouet to Meissonier, taste—a re- 
fined and cultivated sense of what is sound, estimable, 
competent, reserved, satisfactory, up to the mark, and 
above all elegant and distinguished—has been at 
once the arbiter and the stimulus of excellence in 
French painting.” Brownell. 

2. Comparison of the classical and the natural landscape. 
Use many illustrations from Claude Poussin, Corot, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Millet, Daubigny. 

3. Illustrated Talk. “The Palace and Gardens of Ver- 
sailles.” 

4. Talk. “Portraits in Pastel.” Rosalba Carriera, Quen- 
tin La Tour. 

5. Appreciation. “The Sower.” 

6. Discussion. “The Problems of Wall Painting as met 
by Puvis de Chavannes.” 




















Appreciation of Pictures 


By George B. Zug 
Assistant Professor of the History of Art, University of Chicago. 


OST great artists have told stories with paint and it is 
M natural and right for them to do so. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose of enhancing one’s enjoyment of art, it is 
well to disregard the story, to avoid trying to put into 
words the meaning of a picture, and to train the eye and the 
mind to understand the language of art itself; a language 
whose elements are lines and forms, colors, and masses of 
light and shade. One needs, then, to study these elements 
both in nature and in art and to observe how the artist 
adapts these components of nature to his artistic purpose. 
Just as the writer selects his words and groups them to his 
liking, so the great painter selects, arranges, and composes 
the constituents of beauty which he finds in nature into 
something new and original, that is, intoa work of art which 
is based upon and in some measure derived from nature; a 
work which, while seemingly true to nature, must necesssarily 
be different from nature. Look, therefore, at a painting for 
its own unique beauty, for its beauty of spacing, its charm 
of color, or its harmony of all the parts which compose a 
work of art. While a work of art must seem like nature it 
will most often be found that this seeming truth is obtained 
by means of an actual departure from nature, and by 
methods that are decidedly conventional. For all the arts, 
while based upon nature, are governed by their own con- 
ventions, and wherever there is a convention there is a de- 
parture from mere slavish imitation of nature. 

Take the art of sculpture as an example, where human 
beings made of tissues supported by an elastic frame- 
work of bones, are copied in bronze or marble. An elastic 
and supple object is thus reproduced in an inelastic and re- 
sistant material. Moreover, the various parts of the body 
as well as its clothing have all their own individual textures 
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and colors, while sculpture is, in general, uniform in ma- 
terial and color. Nor can one thousandth part of the de- 
tails of the human body and its clothing be represented in 
the materials of sculpture. The maker of statues must, 
therefore, forego truth to nature in textures and in color 
and must eliminate details and depend for his success en- 
tirely upon skilful suggestion in line and modeling. He 
must often change even the proportions of the body, per- 
haps diminish the head, enlarge the hands, or lengthen the 
legs to get his effects. He thus departs from nature in or- 
der to gain the semblance of reality. Good sculpture de- 
parts, then, from the colors and forms of nature. The 
graphic arts depart farther from nature in their conventions 
than does sculpture, for while the latter actually reproduces 
forms in three dimensions, the former does but suggest 
them on the flat surface of the paper. Moreover, the en- 
gtaver must suggest a multi-colored nature by means of 
black, gray, and white. He also represents the objects of 
nature as bounded by a sharply defined black line, while 
his masses of darks and of lights are entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the natural objects portrayed. In spite of these 
departures from the actualities of nature we are so accus- 
tomed to the conventions of black and white that we give 
no thought to its unrealities. Paintings in colors seem, on 
first thought, closer to nature simply because they possess 
the added element of color, yet they are just as truly con- 
ventional, just as truly artificial as are sculpture and etch- 
ings or engravings. 

A painting aims by the use of pigments upon a flat sur- 
face to suggest nature in its three dimensions. How its 
author must proceed in order to accomplish this and by what 
departures from nature, may, perhaps, be best understood 
by some consideration of his use of drawing, of color, of 
light and shade, of proportion, and of composition. Drawing 
has to do with the definition of form. In the early Italian 
masters figures are often outlined by hard black lines, but 
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in the case of such masters as Rembrandt and Velasquez 
where there is no definite outline but where the patches of 
color define the form, it is still possible to speak of the draw- 
ing. These masters drew with the brush loaded with paint 
as truly as Botticelli drew with silver-point. Even though 
accuracy of drawing is to most laymen a matter of first im- 
portance, it is not the only consideration. Of Raphael it 
has been well said that he drew not as he knew the human 
figure to be, but as he thought it should be. The “Madonna 
of the Chair” is, then, not merely a mother holding her 
child but it is an adaptation of human bodies so as to form 
a beautiful arrangement of curves. Beauty of the single line ~ 
and rhythmic and harmonious combinations of lines, often 
in defiance of the appearances of nature, are to be found in 
Botticelli’s pictures and in Japanese prints. Accuracy of line 
may be attained by almost anyone, but those harmonies in 
line which have delighted generations after generations of 
all civilized nations have been achieved only by the ver- 
itable artist. While the ability to create lines beautiful 
in themselves and in their relations is rare, it is yet more 
rare to draw with the greatest possible expressiveness and 
still remain free from exaggeration. Such significant draw- 
ing is seen in Giotto’s “Christ in the Garden” where the 
Magdalene’s outstretched arms show her longing for Christ. 
In many a scene by Rembrandt a line shows the human 
back strained by toil, an old man’s hands trembling with 
age. This rare gift of significant drawing is one of the 
chief glories of the great portrait painter. Note the lines 
that suggest thoughtfulness in Holbein’s “Erasmus.” Good 
drawing is not acciciental; it is as personal as the literary 
style of the great writer, and is dependent partly on the 
temperament of the artist, partly on his way of viewing 
nature, partly on the requirements of his subject, and just 
as much upon the purpose of each work of art. 

Color, too, must seem natural; but if the artist intro- 
duces all the jarring notes of nature, all her subtle hues, 
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his picture will be at once spotty, lacking in unity, and 
entirely too complicated. Not all colors, all combinations 
of color in nature are beautiful, but in the picture they 
should be so. As in drawing so in color, the artist selects, 
arranges, synthesizes, that there may result the great achieve- 
ments—harmony and beauty. This may be taken as a com- 
ment on those artists who employ too great a variety of 
colors. The greatest painters have been content with few 
colors which they manipulate with immense artistic skill. 
The true painter departs as far from nature in color as the 
great draftsman departs in line. That the gift of artistic 
use of color is rare may be inferred from the testimony of 
the best critics that the truly great colorist appears only once 
or twice in a century. That for the appreciation of paint- 
ing it is necessary to study color in nature and in art, may 
be seen from the fact that painting is that branch of art 
wherein form is combined with color. The older landscape 
painters observed the browns of autumn and the browns 
and grays of the sunny fields of summer and were led to 
produce in their landscapes harmonies in browns or har- 
monies in gray. Only in recent years have painters dis- 
covered that blues help to give brightness to their pictures. 
They have observed the blues and purples in shadows and 
have exaggerated them until many modern landscapes are 
harmonies in blue or in purple. Thus the use of blues and 
of purples has become as conventional as was that of the 
browns and grays, and in both cases the artist has departed, 
very properly, from nature for the sake of harmony or of 
emphasis. One reason for such emphasis is that the pic- 
ture, not being nature on a large scale, seeks on its own 
small scale to be similarly effective. It is, therefore, legiti- 
mate for the artist to omit colors known to be in nature 
in order to gain for his picture simplicity and harmony of 
color, and such degree of emphasis that it will carry to a 
distance. 

Light and shadow occur in the world according to 
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natural causes; the sun shines or is clouded; it casts a deep 
shadow under the tree or it glows over the whole field; in- 
doors there may be light from several sources. One of the 
first problems of the painter is that of the disposition of 
light and shade. Giotto and the primitive Italians painted 
pictures in which there is apparently no light of the sun, 
no cast shadows, only an even distribution of light without 
shadows. This was doubtless due to their preoccupation 
with the story combined with their lack of observation of 
the laws of light. Puvis de Chavannes, however, employed 
a similar diffused light in his paintings because he realized 
that only thus would his mural decorations avoid making 
“holes in the wall,” and preserve the wall-like character 
which is essential to this kind of painting. Now, although 
Holbein’s portraits are not intended for architectural em- 
bellishment, his use of light and shade is almost as naive 
as Giotto’s; while Rubens in his “Group of Infants,” Rey- 
nolds in his “Age of Innocence,” and Raphael in his “Ma- 
donna of the Chair” make a brighter light fall on important 
objects and render their backgrounds vague and dark. These 
last are illustrations of the fact that the old masters gener- 
ally seem: to emphasize important figures by means of illu- 
mination with little regard for the laws of light in the real 
world. In fact Rembrandt seems to think and to compose 
in light and shade. Moreover, in his scenes from Bible 
story and from the daily life of the people of Amsterdam 
he uses these sharp contrasts of light and dark largely for 
dramatic effect, suggesting thereby now a religious feeling, 
now an impression of mystery.* The study of light and 
shadow in both nature and art is, however, especially im- 
portant in the case of landscape. As the colors of nature 
are usually too varied, too subtle, or too harsh to stand 
literal translation into pigment, so it is with the lights and 
shadows of landscape. Much must be left out and much 


*For the go of lights and darks in painting, see H. R. 
Poore’s “Pictorial Composition.” ~ 
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must be altered for pictorial purposes. “The Ford” by 
Claude Lorraine is a good example of how this master gets 
the effect of bright sky by the contrast of the darks at the 
bottom and on either side of his composition. No pigments 
can give the luminosity of a sunny sky; so Claude suggests 
the brightness of nature by contrasting the comparatively 
small space which is brightly illumined with the darks on 
three sides of the picture. Moreover in “The Ford” he 
brings the highest light and the deepest dark together in 
close opposition—“the most light-giving device known in 
painting.”"* Who for a moment claims that every time one 
looks out on a landscape in nature there is the brightest light 
in the center of the scene contrasting with dark shadows 
on three sides? Another device is to place a cloud shadow 
in the foreground through which the eye must pass to the 
brilliant sky beyond ; an effective means of obtaining the ef- 
fects of both light and spaciousness. In both of these regards 
Claude Lorraine departs from the usual disposition of lights 
and darks in nature, and has thus been influential on numer- 
ous landscapists from his own time to the present day. 
Indeed the type of landscape represented in “The Ford” 
has been perhaps the most popular type ever invented. As 
has been suggested, painted landscapes are, because of 
the limitations of pigment, rendered darker than nature, 
since tone and harmony and quality are as much to be de- 
sired as likeness of nature; while nocturnes are painted 
brighter than actual night scenes, since the dim illumination 
of the night would be too dark to be effective in the picture. 
In connection with what has just been written about some 
departures from nature in drawing, color, and light and 
shade it may be here emphasized that one of the artist’s 
chief aims must be to simplify the infinitely various and 
extremely subtle forms of nature, the multitudinous varie- 
ties of hue and tint, and the ever-changing, the confusing 
and conflicting lights and shadows of nature. That the 
artist must leave out of his picture much more than he puts 


*See H. R. Poore, page 172. 
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in may be taken as the moral of the remark of Claude 
Monet, the great French painter of today—“The artist who 
can get into his painting the thousandth part of the beauties 
and subtleties of nature which he sees is most fortunate.” 

Great artists depart from correct proportions of nat- 
ural objects in order to obtain the effect they desire. Homer 
Saint Gaudens has testified that in the statue of the seated 
Lincoln his father made the head smaller and the legs longer 
than in life in order that they should appear correct when 
seen from below. The English painter Blake seems to have 
elongated his human figures in order to suggest movement. 
In the landscapes of Alfred East, as in those of Claude 
Lorraine before him, the effect of spaciousness and of re- 
pose are obtained by the exaggerated height of the trees. 

Artists depart, then, deliberately from nature in order 
to obtain certain effects. This departure from actuality in 
successful works of art is no more marked than in the matter 
of composition, the essentials of which are unity and har- 
mony. The figure painter must choose the figure or the 
group of figures which he desires for his theme; the land- 
scapist must decide whether the important object is a 
barn, a tree, a hill-side, or the evening glow over it all. 
Having chosen his main theme, his color, his drawing, his 
light and shade, everything in the picture must be so ar- 
ranged and related to everything within the frame that the 
effect will be unified, and that it will be harmonious. Noth- 
ing should be admitted to the picture that does not add to its 
unity and its harmony. This omission of non-essentials, 
this admission of essentals can hardly be better illustrated 
than by Rubens’s “Group of Infants” and by Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair.” Obvious as all of this is in the 
case of figure painting equally is it true in landscape and in 
every other department of painting. 

An artist was at work on a view of Bruges in which 
the grouping of the houses and the outline of the sky de- 
manded something be added for harmony. Therefore the 
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artist introduced into his sky line a picturesque tower from 
the opposite side of the town. The people who saw him at 
work judged him crazy for thus adding to his view some- 
thing actually outside of it. Another man was painting a 
group of trees beside which lay an uninteresting pond and 
for which he substituted the harbor lying behind him. For 
this artistic arrangement the natives of the town dubbed 
him “that fool of a painter,” in their belief that he had not 
sense enough to know that the harbor was behind him. Both 
these men were showing their appreciation of the necessity 
of unified, harmonious composition. Certain artists who 
know no better try to excuse or explain their slavish imi- 
tation of nature, which is not so good as colored photogra- 
phy, by such expressions as “sincerity” and “truth to na- 
ture.” Painters generally talk a lot about truth to na- 
ture, but in the practice of truly great artists this is never 
the same as deceptive imitation. The imitator is a slave; 
the creative artist is a free man limited only by his imagina- 
tion. It follows that the landscape painter not only may, 
but must, at least in many cases, change the colors of na- 
ture, transplant or annihilate trees, raise buildings, or re- 
move mountains and this because his aim is not to reproduce 
nature but to create something original and beautiful. How 
often do the glimpses of the city streets, and of the coun- 
try flitting past the car window offer a scene which, 
transposed literally to canvas, would be unified, harmonious, 
and beautiful? We must admit the wisdom of selection and 
of arrangement, that is, of composition in painting. 

In order then to appreciate pictures it is necessary to 
study nature, her infinitely varied forms, her colors, her 
lights and shadows, and the proportions and relations of ob- 
jects. Since in all of these regards the true artist departs 
from natural appearances, and since in his pictures he omits 
much that is visible in nature and rearranges what he does 
select, since, in a word, art is highly conventional it is not 
enough to study nature but it is equally necessary to study 
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art. There are, thus, two standards for art appreciation— 
nature and art—that is to say the best that has been done 
by the world’s artists. If the layman keep his eyes open 
both to the beauties of nature and the subtleties of art he 
will inevitably progress in his appreciation of art as well 
as in his enjoyment of nature. Since here in America we 
have more opportunity to study modern works than old 
masters, the student in approaching works of recent date 
should bear in mind certain fundamental differences between 
Renaissance and modern art. Renaissance art is abstract 
and ideal, while modern art is concrete and realistic; Renais- 
sance art is expressive of abstract beauty, while modern art 
is devoted to the beauty of the actual; the old masters ex- 
cel in rendering the human figure, the moderns are masters 
of landscape painting, of light and atmosphere. The old 
masters are reserved, restrained, aristocratic, while the mod- 
erns are expressive of life and movement, and are eminently 
democratic. The older painters seem to have aimed at 
subtie and refined, or vigorous and expressive rendering of 
form, and hence used pigments which remain mellow and 
quiet in color and opaque; while recent painters aim at the 
beauty of light and atmosphere and the effects of light and 
atmosphere on color. Some give a great variety of detail, 
while others paint broadly, even sketchily. In the early Ital- 
ians and the Flemish Van Eyck we admire precision and 
finish, while in the late works of Frans Hals and in the 
latest works of the Spanish painter, Sorolla,* we praise the 
lack of finish and the breadth of handling. It cannot, then, 
be said that finish and detail are requirements, or that their 
opposites are most to be desired. Everything depends upon 
the temperament and education of the artist, on his vision 
of nature, and on his aim. Whether a picture is old or 
new it is not an example of scientific analysis but it is an ex- 
pression of its artist’s personality, a reflection of his tem- 
perament from some aspect of nature or some object in 


*See article in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN, August, 1909. 
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nature or his own mind, and it is reproduced for some cer- 
tain purpose. 

The various branches of painting are entirely distinct. 
A portrait is as different in method and purpose from a 
genre painting as is an epic poem different from a drama; 
the art of landscape painting differs as widely from that 
of mural decoration as the art of fiction differs from that 
of lyric poetry. In order, therefore, to form correct judg- 
ments about pictures it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the differences between the purposes, the problems, 
and the metlods of the portrait painter, the figure painter, 
and the landscapist. In specifying those things to which 
the portraitist should pay especial attention it is possible to 
enumerate just those things which the layman should ob- 
serve in real people and in their portraits. While the pur- 
pose of the genre painter is the interpretation of life, of 
the mural decorator the adornment of the walls of public or 
private buildings, of the landscapist the translation of out- 
door nature, the purpose of the portrait painter is the in- 
terpretation of human character. According to the testi- 
mony of the best portraitists the first consideration is that 
of composition and pose. These are named together be- 
cause they are closely connected in the work of art. They 
are, moreover, important means for the interpretation of 
character. Not all the attitudes which our bodies take are 
characteristic of us, not all the positions which we assume 
are beautiful, and yet from these the artist should choose 
a pose both characteristic and beautiful. The proud man, 
the timid man, the person in authority, the subordinate, the 
student with drooping shoulders, the aggressive personality 
with his head thrown back, all these are types of human 
beings assuming different positions. That the pose of the 
sitter is both difficult and most important is obvious when it 
is remembered that the artist must choose one which is 
natural, characteristic, beautiful, and worthy of perpetua- 
tion in a work of art. 
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Next in importance to the pose is the expression of the 
face, not merely the likeness. Photography has familiar- 
ized us with the likenesses of our fathers and mothers, of 
our sisters and our brothers. The likeness, the mere cor- 
rectness of form is, within certain limitations, to be taken 
for granted, but far more important is the expression. How 
many photographs of the same person are true in expres- 
sion? The painter must, then, not only produce a work of 
art beautiful in harmony of color, in line, in composition— 
not only must he present a likeness of the sitter in a char- 
acteristic and worthy pose, but he must render in his portrait 
the facial expression which is true to the personality of the 
sitter, he must paint the soul. It should be remembered 
in all of this that the thing to be desired is something more 
than mere accuracy. Our faces are not made of marble, 
they are mobile. Nor are faces always symmetrical. A 
portrait is, therefore, not to be criticized because one ear or 
one corner of the mouth is higher than the other, nor be- 
cause the eyes do not match, but because it is or it is not a 
beautiful picture, because the expression is or is not lifelike, 
and because it does or it does not truly interpret character. 

Now if these are some of the points which the portrait- 
ist must bear in mind and must strive to reproduce they 
are just the points which the decorative painter must dis- 
regard. The chief requirement of mural decoration is that 
it should decorate; that, as Ruskin long ago said, it should 
be “fitted into place.” To this end an essential is that no 
one part of the picture should dominate the other parts; it 
should be unobtrusive, should be in harmony with its sur- 
roundings, the size, shape, and character of the room, as 
well as with the architectural details to which it is juxtaposed, 
It should be more simplified, more generalized, more ab- 
stract than any portrait; less complicated, less concrete, less 
subtle in the rendering of nature than an easel picture. A 
mural decoration must, in fact, depart farther from the ap- 
pearances of nature than any other kind of painting. To 
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bring it into harmony with the wall it must be simplified 
in its light and shade, limited in its use of perspective, and 
have as much as possible on the foreground plane. All 
these features it should have in order that it may preserve 
that relative flatness whereby it becomes wall-like and in 
harmony with the architecture. In a word, the decorative 
painting must be adapted in design, color, light and shade 
to its surroundings; it is a dependent form of art while the 
portrait stands alone. 

Whereas in portraiture the face must receive especial 
attention, in genre painting (which includes pictures with 
figures smaller than nature and interpretative of trifling 
or unimportant incidents in daily life) the whole figure or 
the groups of figures are the essential parts of the pic- 
ture. An important feature is that the figures be properly 
related to one another, also that they possess vitality, the 
appearance of reality and of life. Here the surroundings of 
the persons represented should receive careful attention— 
the soldier in the tavern, the housewife in the kitchen, and 
the ladies and gentlemen in the parlor should be properly 
related in atmosphere and lighting, not only to themselves 
but to their environment. Being interpretations of daily 
life genre pictures are seldom dramatic or representative of 
dramatic incidents. Even the possible story suggested by 
the scene is not emphasized, for it is the more general in- 
terest in the scene as an arrangement of colors in masses or 
the play of light which is here paramount. They afford 
the artist his supreme opportunity of displaying his technical 
skill in the rendering of light and its innumerable effects, 
of the beauty of textures, or in the charm of skilful handling 
—the very characteristic which should be avoided in decora- 
tive paintings and used sparingly in the portrait. 

Just as portrait painting presents its special problems 
ana demands a particular kind of treatment no less does 
landscape painting offer its own difficulties and require a 
peculiar skill. As the poet should possess a poet’s soul, 
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should have a message for the world before he puts pen to 
paper, so the landscape painter should have such a love for 
nature and such an eye for her beauties, together with such 
an appreciation of her varying moods that his paintings will 
reveal something of these secrets and these mysteries. Other- 
wise he would better not take up his brush, for his mission 
is to interpret natural beauty, and unless he be moved by 
devotion and love his landscape will have no deep mean- 
ing. If he has a message to deliver to his fellow beings 
there are certain things in nature which he must study in 
order to translate them on to his canvas. As the portrait 
and the figure painter make careful studies of certain forms 
and must have mastered the anatomy of the human figure, 
so the landscape painter must know the anatomy of earth 
and rocks and trees, the forms of sea and sky and clouds. 
The earth and rocks of his pictures must look solid, the 
water must seem liquid, the clouds must appear light as 
air, and the foliage of trees near or distant must look like 
foliage. But it is not enough to render forms and textures, 
for nature is never at rest; trees wave their branches, the 
brook ripples, waves dash on the shore, the sun moves across 
the sky, the shadows pass, the clouds are ever changing, 
and the painter has the difficult task of suggesting this move- 
ment and animation. He must have skill to render the rela- 
tive amount of light reflected by different objects. The sun 
shines brightly on a passing sail boat or glances in radiance 
from the rippling lake, while at the same time it is casting 
shadows here and there. These myriad lights and darks of 
nature must be simplified in art and must be naturally re- 
lated. If this is not accomplished in the picture the distant 
mountain will not seem distant, but will leap into the fore- 
ground, the very ground itself will not spread away, and 
the sky will not bend to earth. Besides this there must 
seem to lie over all the soft atmosphere, bluing the distant 
hills, and making vague and more vague the outlines of all 
things as they recede in the distance. All these elements 
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of nature, hillside and valley, roadway and field and cottage 
must be arranged with as much care for space and line, 
color and mass as a decoration by Botticelli or a Madonna 
by Raphael. In this beautiful arrangement not the least 
important point is to have the sky and foreground in har- 
mony, not merely that the painter should avoid placing a 
sunny sky above a dull gray foreground, but that earth and 
sky should harmonize in color, in lighting, and in design, 
should agree as perfectly as the notes composing a chord of 
music. Nor is it enough for the painter to render the forms 
and textures, the values, the atmosphere, and the local color 
of nature, nor is it enough to arrange these elements into a 
unified and beautiful whole. Nature has as many moods as 
the soul of man. The painter must be sensitive to these 
various moods, and interpret through his art something of 
their emotional influence on his own nature. His art must 
reflect both the moods of nature and the moods of man. 
All art is personal, but modern landscape painting is pre- 
éminently a medium for the expression of the emotions, 
hence it must be lyrical, poetic, inspired and inspiring or it 
fails of its highest end. 

The beautiful tone of a fine Holbein, the dashing brush 
work of a Hals or a Rembrandt, the smooth, polished sur- 
face of a Claude Lorraine, the careful finish of a Raphael 
are purely technical qualities which mark their artists as 
master craftsmen, and which set standards of good work- 
manship for measuring the art of any country and for all 
time. Great pictures are not only evidence of great spir- 
itual qualities in their makers, they are also examples of 
great craftsmanship, without which no master becomes im- 
mortal. They are always well done. 

It has been the aim of the present paper to put the 
reader in the way to judge and appreciate pictures, to study 
nature reverently, and to observe the way in which great art- 
ists have rendered her appearances. In this connection it may 
be well to add a few very practical suggestions. In the first 
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place be patient. Remembering that the artist has devoted 
his life to observing nature and to learning how to represent 
a little of all her beauty, consider that it must take years of 
the layman’s life to come up to a full understanding of the 
great artists. Most people like in art what they like in life. 
This paper has tried to point out that it is the manner more 
than the matter of a picture which gives it artistic excel- 
lence. Again, in reading about a work of artistic excellence, 
do not believe the words of the critic unless your own eyes 
on viewing the work tell you that his words are just. By 
this is meant that one is not to read the literature of art in 
order to borrow the author’s ideas, but in order to open one’s 
eyes. The proper study of art is through the works of art. 
We should take advantage of every opportunity to see orig- 
inal works for even from mediocre modern works one often 
may learn something. Nor are all modern works mediocre ; 
there are some truly great painters living and working in 
America today, and our artists are, on the whole, a kindly 
sort of people, quite willing to answer questions on technical 
points. It is usually helpful to look at a picture at close 
range for the sake of its brush work, its drawing, its general 
workmanship, as well as at its proper distance to get the total 
effect sought for by its maker. The better the picture the 
more often can one return to glean from it ever new and 
more satisfying beauty. We must beware of judging the real 
greatness of any painter from one painting; to do him jus 
tice one needs to know works of his different periods and to 
know something of his development. Above all, we should 
not allow a man’s reputation, the medals he has won, or the 
prices he has received for his work to influence our judg- 
ment. Many mediocre painters have today exalted reputa- 
tions ; many true artists cannot sell their pictures. Learn to 
depend on your own judgment of works of art. 
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VICTORIA FALLS 
By Elias D. Smith 
Member of C. L. S. C. Class of ro1t. 


Majestic Thunder! Who, for ages gone 

Had’st poured thy cadence to the woods alone, 

To savage Kaffir, or more savage beast,— 

A cadence that, once struck, has never ceased 

Since God first formed thy rugged fissures vast, 

And down thy walls this flood of waters cast— 

Here, where thy mists have mounted to the sky 

To fall again upon the silent wood, 

Here, where for aeons past the white man’s eye 

Had never broached the solemn solitude,— 

To these sequestered glades at last he came 

And heard with reverence thy eternal roar; 

Then through the world he spread abroad thy fame 

That others too might worship and adore; 

Then laid his bands of steel and wove his arch 

Above thy boiling floods, to ape the bow 

That hangs in splendor, on thy feathery brow. 
Hither we too have fared. We bare our heads 

Before thy majesty. We feel thy power. 

Above the span, the misty vapor spreads: 

Around, it falls, a glittering, gem-like shower: 

Beneath, it veils the secrets all thine own 


*Reprinted by permission of the New York Observer. 
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“The Water That Smokes’” 
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And over all, there sounds thy thundering monotone! 
x a * * * * * 
Great God of Nature! Who in ages past 
Didst rear this witness to Thy power so vast, 
Accept this tribute of these later days 
Our weak attempt to voice a song of praise! 
Rhodesia, Africa. 
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ONCE A CHAUTAUQUAN ALWAYS A CHAUTAUQUAN 


Doing four years of home reading is, with most people, 
not by any means the end of their connection with Chautau- 
qua Institution. Correspondence has brought them in con- 
tact with some of the officers; the graduation ceremonies 
have given them a chance to meet some of their classmates ; 
letter circles cement old friendships and create new ones; 
the reading habit induces them to keep on reading in a circle 
of the Society of the Hall in the Grove; perhaps their ex- 
perience causes them to be in demand as leaders of new cir- 
cles or as sympathizing guides for individual readers. He 
who once has added some phase of Chautauqua work to his 
life never afterward can abandon it utterly. 1911 will find 
it so. 
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AN IDEA FOR THE Y. M. C, A. 


During the last season of the Y. M. C. A Evening 
School at South Bend, Indiana, a class of seven young men 
have studied at the Chautauqua Course under a leader of 
enthusiasm and ingenuity. The result, both in interest and 
in the promise of an enrolment of twice the number for 
next season, shows that Association Educational Directors 
will do well to select the Chautauqua work “as a choice cul- 
tural diversion,” to quote the South Bend Educational Di- 
rector, “from the intensely practical program in which our 
men are laboring.” 
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86’s QUARTER CENTURY 

The Progressives of 86 are, as might be expected, mak- 
ing ready for a “forward movement” at their quarter cen- 
tury celebration in August. They are congratulating them- 
selves on past achievements which is quite fitting since it is 
proposed to make them stepping stones for the future. °86 
has the distinction of having graduated the largest propor- 
tion of its membership of any C. L. S. C. Class. More than 
four thousand “Progressives” hold ’86 diplomas. 

When the new Hall of Philosophy was built the ’86’s 
contributed $300 toward its erection. Later they made a 
gold donation to the Aula Christi. This year they place 
their tablet in the floor of the Hall. The money for this is 
already in hand, but remembering the pleasure of their gift 
to the Aula Christi, they are anxious to celebrate the com- 
ing silver anniversary by once more giving their substance 
to perpetuate the work of Chautauqua. Best of all they 
want to have a gathering of the immortals of ’86 which will 
overshadow all past reunions and make the walls of Alumni 
Hall ring with their cheers. The President, Miss Sara M. 
Soule, Soule College, Dodge City, Kansas, the Secretary, 
Mrs. J. T. Rowley, 44 Collamer avenue, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the Treasurer, Mrs. J. A. Travis, 1008 East Capitol 
street, Washington, D. C., will be glad to have letters of 
greeting from those who cannot come. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR THACKERAY’S CENTENARY, JULY 18, IgII 


Sketch of Thackeray’s Life. 

2. Book Reviews. (a) “Vanity Fair,” the picaresque novel; (b) 
“Henry Esmond” and “The Virginians,” the historical novel; 
(c) “The Newcomes,” the novel of character. 

3. Reading from “Vanity Fair;” “Rawdon Crawley Surprises 

cky” or “The Battle of Waterloo.” 

4. Talk. “Thackeray the Essayist.” Illustrated by readings from 
“English Humorists” and “The Four Georges. 

5. Appreciation. “Thackeray the Versifier.” Tilustrated by recita- 
tions, “The Mahogany-Tree,” “Little Billee,” “The Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse, ” “The End of the Play.” 

6. Tributes to Thackeray. 

7. Reading. “The Death of Colonel Newcome.” 
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DUTY OF THE PEOPLE TO THE STAGE 


The theater is a fact and must be treated as a fact. 
Because it is deeply rooted, widely spread, and of broad 
appeal it is “an agent of recreation and education,” to quote 
Jane Addams, the social worker. As such it should be made 
both moral and interesting. 

“The stage,” said Augustus Thomas, the playwright, re- 
cently, when setting forth the responsibility of the audience 
toward the drama, “the stage is the most powerful source of 
suggestion that community life affords, because it strengthens 
the impression upon the ear by the impression upon the eye. 
The great mass of theater-goers are not reading people. The 
stage is their most impressive teacher. It becomes, there- 
fore, a duty laid upon the thinking public to influence the 
production of plays which should be noble in tone and pure 
in motive.” 

“Five elements unite in the bringing forth of a play,” 
said Dr. Louis Anspacher, author, lecturer and critic. “They 
are the dramatist, the producer, the manager, the actor, and 
the audience. Heretofore the success or failure of plays 
has been laid at the door of any or all of these except the 
audience. It is time for the people to do their part, to lend 
the weight of their definite approval to good plays by going 
promptly to see them and to show their disapproval of bad 
plays by staying away from them.” 

“The play producer is not a benevolent institution,” said 
William Faversham, the actor-manager. “He cannot afford 
to bring out plays that do not pay. If the people make good 
plays pay the manager will put on good plays, and if they 
make bad plays unprofitable he will not bring them out.” 

“The consumer of plays,” said John Graham Brooks, the 
economist, “is in the same position as the consumer of any- 
thing else. By buying he encourages the production of more 
of the same kind. The purchaser of a good book does that 
much to induce authors to write and publishers to bring out 
books of like quality. The purchaser of a seat at a good 
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play is lending his influence toward the writing and produc- 
tion of good plays.” 

“The fate of a play is decided within the first three 
weeks of its production,” said William Henderson, the critic. 
“It is the duty of people who want good plays to do their 
utmost to bring about success within that period.” 

Charles Dickens wrote to his son: 

“I would not lose the point that narrow-minded fanatics, 
who decry the theater and defame its artists, are absolutely 
the advocates of depraved and barbarous amusements. For 
whenever a good drama and a well-regulated theater decline, 
some distorted form of theatrical entertainment will in falli- 
bly arise in their place. In ‘Hard Times’ Mr. Sleary says 
‘People will be entertained thomehow.’” 

It is the old story of crowding out weeds by sowing so 
many and such vigorous seeds of good stock that the worth- 
less cannot find root-hold. For people who feel any keen- 
ness of social responsibility these agricultural opportunities 
are always ready! 


a 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 


“What are all those pretty little books?” inquired the 
first arrival as she glanced at a pile of pamphlets lying on the 
table before Pendragon. “They are circle and club year 
books and pamphlets,” replied Pendragon. “It is most in- 
teresting to look them over and see how ingeniously differ- 
ent groups adapt the Topical Outline to their own local 
needs.” “They are attractively produced, aren’t they?’ ex- 
claimed the newcomer turning to several new arrivals. “They 
are all charming. This, for instance, is very handsome. It 
is the announcement of the Hawthorne Club of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma.” “I’m so glad you like it, for that is my club,” 
smiled a delegate. “We are not only a Chautauqua Circle 
but a federated club as well, for we think that increases 
our usefulness.” “This is our annual program,” said a mem- 
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ber of Westfield, New York’s S.H. G. “As usual, we have 
a varied list of topics, and we always have music or a read- 
ing or some humorous feature to lighten our serious work.” 
“I notice that your roll calls are full of suggestion,” said 
Pendragon. “We rather pride ourselves on our roll calls,” 
admitted the New Yorker. “Here are some of our subjects: 
‘What Induced me to become a Member of the C. L. S. C.?’ 
‘Sayings of Famous Men,’ ‘Colonial Life and Customs,’ 
‘Foreign Authors,’ ‘Responses from American poets,’ ‘Scrip- 
ture Verse,’ ‘Anecdotes of well known Persons.’” “How 
did your Humorous Question Box come out?” “ 
splitting. I advise every circle to have one.” 

“T want to tell you about the President of the Clarks- 
ville Circle,” said a Tennesseean. “She is reading her eighth 
year, has attended seven years, been president five years, and 
has been absent only once.” (Cries of “Hear!” “Good!”) 
“Can you show such a record in any other Circle? If so, 
where? and who is she?” “It would be interesting to know 
the records of some of the readers of long standing,” said 
Pendragon. “Perhaps we shall have reports from some of 
them who read this.” 

“We in Ottawa meet in the Ottawa Library,” said a 
Kansas delegate, handing about a picture of the 
building. “We are among the fortunate folk who have 
university professors to call upon, and this year we*have 
had splendid lectures on Dickens and on the literary topics 
of the ‘Social Ideals’ book by a member of the English 
faculty.” “You are fortunate!” cried Pendragon. “Our 
good luck did not end there, for our studies of the ‘Social 
and Industrial History’ were conducted under the direction 
of the occupant of the Chair of History in the University, 
who has also made a special study of social evolution and 
the development of civilization.” “The sidelight thrown 
on any question by supplementary reading or lectures often 
is of incalculable value in illuminating some obscure point 


It was side- 
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or in photographing the regular work upon the memory,” 
approved Pendragon. 

“Has anyone any special meetings to report?” he asked. 
“We of the Niagara Chautauqua Circle and the Niagara 
Society of the Hall in the Grove had a glorious Hallowe'en 
party,” said a delegate, flushing at the pleasant memory. 
“We gave it specially in honor of our new members and 
you may be quite sure that we were well acquainted after 
we had made our way to the pumpkin-lighted witch’s house 
and had passed the fearsome sentinel at the door and had 
encountered the ghostly occupants amid their weird decora- 
tions and had shared in the uncanny games, and had par- 
taken of food from a cauldron.” “It all sounds thoroughly 
spooky,” shivered a Mount Vernon New Yorker. “We of 
the Edelweiss Circle had a rather ‘special’ meeting at the 
beginning of the year. We gave New Year quotations in 
response to the roll call, and we renewed our usual contest 
between the Red Rose and White Rose factions.” “Who 
won?” “The White Rose kept the banner they had carried 
off at the previous meeting. We wound up with a game 
that proved a capital way to impress review questions on 
the memory. We were studying ‘Social Ideals’ at that time, 
you know. Slips containing names of characters mentioned 
in the volume were distributed, and the members were asked 
to name the book in which the character appeared, and thie 
author.” “That is a good game to ‘make a note of,’” said 
the delegate from the Progressive Circle of Brockton. 
Massachusetts. “We had an interesting celebration of Col- 
lege Day, following the program in the January Cuautau- 
QUAN. One of our High School teachers gave an address 
on ‘Alice Freeman Palmer’ and we invited guests and had 
a social hour after the meeting.” 

“We in Leipsic, Ohio, had a delightful celebration of 
Longfellow’s birthday.” ‘We noticed the anniversary, too,” 
said the New Yorker from Mt. Vernon. “And we feasted 
on the ninety-ninth anniversary of Dickens’s birth,” said 
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Class of Chautauqua Graduates, Lincoln Park, Kansas 


Recognition Day at Lincoln Pak, Kansas. Procession led by Miss 
Meddie O. Hamilton, Field Secretary, C. L. S. C., and Edmund 
Vance Cooke, speaker of the day 





Franklin Academy, Prattsburg, New York 
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Thorney Lea, Brockton, Massachusetts 





Where the Progressive Circle, Brockton, Mass., works 
and plays 
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the representative of the Chautauqua Circle of Columbus, 
Indiana.” “And we recalled the past of the C. L. S. C. 
on Founders’ Day,” added the Belfast, Maine, woman. 

“The experience of the ‘Pearl Seekers’ of California, 
Pennsylvania, is an example of the power of worth-while 
reading. The circle is composed of ladies very active in 
social and domestic duties. At first a reading of forty min- 
utes daily seemed appalling, but a few earnest spirits were 
successful in convincing the others that it was a wise under- 
taking, and interest progressed rapidly until, instead of one 
meeting each month, divisions of the members met in differ- 
ent sections every Monday evening to study.” “And enjoyed 
it all tremendously, I'll venture to assert,” said Pendragon. 
“A picnic, one sunny afternoon on one of the foothills of 
the Alleghenies gave a fitting close to the first year of study.” 
“It is good to know that books and out-of-doors can har- 
monize,” said Pendragon. “The circle gave its first recep- 
tion in March,” went on the delegate. “The Southwestern 
Normal School Library was decorated. in a scheme of gold 
and white. The letters ‘C. L. S. C.’ in gold were suspended 
in the archway and “The Owl’ wisely greeted all who en- 
tered. The guest of honor was Rev. E. W. Howard of 
Fayette City, Pennsylvania, President of the Class of 1913, 
who gave an address on ‘Chautauqua and its Aim.’ Strong 
predictions were heard that many additions to the circle 
might be expected another year.” “It never does any harm 
to let the outside world know what good times the circle 
has. Different fish rise to different baits, you know,” com- 
mented another delegate sententiously. 











Talk About Books 


Stories OF THE SPANISH Artists Untir Goya. By Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. Selected and arranged by Luis Carreno, 
with introduction by Edward Hutton. New York: Duffield 
& Company. 1910. $3.00 net. 

This book, “Stories of the Spanish Artists” by Sir William Stirling- 

Maxwell, attracts attention at once by its tasteful binding, good 

paper, clear print, and beautiful illustrations. The eight reproduc- 

tions in color include such rare and fine examples as the “Omelette 

Woman” by Velasquez in the private collection of Mr. Herbert 

Cook; the “Flower Girl” by Murillo in the Dulwich Gallery; and 

the “Parasol” by Goya in the Prado. The twenty-four mono- 

chromes are equally well chosen. 

The volume, evidently the fruit of a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Spanish art, is characterized in Mr. Hutton’s in- 
troduction as a biography after the manner of Vasari but some- 
thing more, in that it combines with the charm of narrative much 
critical power without pedantry. 

There are lively bits of anecdote and description. We sym- 
pathize with El Mudo in his distress and his eager, eloquent pro- 
test in spite of his dumbness when the shears slash into Titian’s can- 
vas of the “Last Supper;” we like to know that Velasquez was 
loyal to Olivares after that great minister’s downfall; and we enter 
with enjoyment into the brilliant scenes on the Isle of Pheasants 
when the Infanta Maria Teresa was married to the Grand Mon- 
arque,—an occasion which cost the painter, Velasquez, his life. 

The book concludes with a “List of the chief works of Princi 
pal Spanish Painters.” 

Gurpe to Pictures. By Charies H. Caffin. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. $2.00. 

The chapters of this excellent extension of Mr. Caffin’s critical 

work have been prepared for the guidance of young people. “A 

Guide to Pictures” is in no sense a “handbook,” but it “guides” 

through the laying down of explanations of the laws that govern 

a picture’s making. Selection, balance, rhythm, contrast, composi- 

tion on geometric bases, the use of the figure, landscape—subsidiary 

and main—the many phases possible to color discussion—these are 
the chief.of the topics treated. 

Reproductions of fifteen famous pictures point the moral of 
the lectures as they most assuredly adorn the tale. 

Readers of Prof. Zug’s article on “The Appreciation of Pic- 
tures” in this number will study this book with especial enjoyment. 
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How To Visit tHE Great Picture GALLertes. By Esther Singleton 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 
Miss Singleton has added another to her many useful books in the 
convenient pocket volume entitled “How to Visit the Great Picture 
Galleries.” To faciltate the tourist’s progress the chief pictures of 
twenty-one galleries have been chosen for notice, a few lines of de- 
scription being supplemented by quotations from authorities on art. 
Many illustrations aid identification and indices of paintings and of 
painters add to the ease with which this well-printed volume may 
be used. This handbook is capital for the desk as well as for the 
handbag. 


Tue Literature OF THE SoutH. By Montrose J. Moses. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. $2.50 net. 


This book is ambitious in design, dividing the history of the South 
into periods. Of each period the initial chapter is devoted to a 
description of “Social Forces,” forming the background against 
which are shown striking outlines of many writers and orators with 
criticisms of their productions. The result is an exceedingly in- 
teresting book, deserving a place in every library, in spite of some 
historical inaccuracies and not a few misuses of words. 

The scheme, however, is too comprehensive for one vol- 
ume. It attempts to describe in a few pages forces governing 
the mental development of a large territory, settled at many 
various dates by immigrants from many various countries; and 
the method is rather that of a social student, treating of history, 
than of a historian, treating of social development. The first is 
ever tempted to subordinate facts to broad generalizations; while 
the latter gives prominence to accidental happenings, constantly 
interfering with logical development. 

Now a social student falls an easy victim to that tyranny of 
accepted phrases, which is an unfailing symptom of a disease that 
affects all modern literature. This may be called “Commercialism 
in Literature.” To please the public, which is to buy his book, a 
writer must bind himself by the limitations of familiar phrases 
and ideas. That man would offend a multitude, who would dare 
to suggest that New England does not possess a superior variety 
of conscience, of the South a superior quality of chivalry. He 
must weigh well his words lest he offend the greater number. So, 
following a host of others, the author of “The Literature of the 
South” must take from the word “national” its essential meaning 
of “kindred,” and use it to designate a power which Europeans 
call “imperial.” And why this distinction between the “Old South” 
and the “New South?” Did shifts of political opinion change the 
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Old England of Gladstone and Disraeli into a New England of 
Asquith and Lloyd George; the Old North of Walcott and Josiah 
Quincy, into a New North of Roosevelt and Root? A people is not 
born anew with the migration of an opinion! 

The “Cavalier and the Huguenot” is a charming phrase, and to 
its reiteration we may owe the authority to classify as “dogmatic- 
ally aristocratic” the historically very democratic State of South 
Carolina; while from the equally “aristocratic” Virginia we got 
the Declaration of Independence with its assertion of universal 
equality. Then, too, the most unobservant tourist of this day 
must have noticed that the dialect of “Uncle Remus” is not that 
of the rice-field negro; nor are the stories of “Br’er Rabbit” and 
“Br’er Wolf” an “exceptional folk-lore engrafted upon Southern 
Soil” through the “tribal bequeathment” of the negro. 

The tables of authors, preceding the periods, require com- 
ment. Some are only southern because they wrote about the 
South or settled in the South in their manhood. As examples may 
be given David Ramsay and Captain John Smith. Others may 
have been born in the South of parents recently settled there, 
whose ambition seems chiefly to express “the accumulated pathos of 
a million abdications.” What a fine phrase, quoted from Tourgee! 
Yet we must ask what thrones were relinquished to accumulate that 
pathos? 


Tue Poems or Sopnie Jewett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
This volume of choice poetry appears as the memorial of one who 
most graciously but unobtrusively represented the educated Ameri- 
can woman at her best. Miss Sophie Jewett, whose untimely death 
in 1909 is mourned by an unusually wide and significant circle, was 
for many years associate professor of English literature at Welles- 
ley College. A lifelong student, a traveler in many lands, exquisite 
in her tastes, universal in her sympathies, knowing also the discipline 
of pain and sorrow, she stood for loveliness of character and per- 
son no less than for thorough scholarship and for literary art. The 
fine quality of her achievement is best shown in the poems here 
collected, though much of it appears also in her life of St. Francis 
for children, published under the title of “God’s Troubadour,” and 
in her masterly translation of that rare Middle English elegy, “The 
Pearl.” In the volume now before us, a certain crystalline sin- 
cerity and simplicity are combined with breadth of interest, quick- 
ness and depth of feeling, and a perfection of form and finish 
which seems almost casual in its unconscious ease. Her last poem, 
“Of Transient Beauty,” which appeared in Scribner's Magazine 
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shortly before her death, expresses in five lines the soul of the artist 
and the music of a rare singer: 

“Rose-flower and flower of grass and flower of flame 

Drift to the Beauty whence this beauty came; 

Fainter are they, more brief, than this June wind, 

Yet for the impalpable grace they leave behind 

The years may fashion an immortal name.” 


Nooxs AND Corners oF Otp Lonpon. By Charles and Marie Hem- 

street. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.00 net. Postage roc. 
Without pretence at “fine writing” but with an evident familiarity 
with no mean amount of history and literature, Charles and Marie 
Hemstreet have prepared a usable handbook in “Nooks and Corners 
of Old London.” Arranged in such order that the sightseer may 
go from one to the other without fatigue, ancient thoroughfares 
and buildings are presented, each with its item of interest con- 
necting it with some person or event or book of note. Fashionable 
Park Lane of today was once Tyburn Lane leading to the place of 
execution; Dickens’s “Mr. Grewgious” as well as Dr. Johnson, had 
chambers in Staple Inn; St. Ethelburga’s in Bishopsgate Street. 
Within is said to be the smallest church in London; Mincing Lane 
took its name from the Minchens or nuns of St. Helen; in the 
register of the church of St. Olave is the entry of the burial of 
Mary Ramsey, with the fatal letter “P” beside it, since she is sup- 
posed to have brought the plague into London. These and dozens 
of other notes make the volume fascinating to travelers and readers 
alike. 

The illustrations are fresh and taken from _ well-selected 
points. 
Jim Hanps. By Richard Washburn Child. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50. 
Wilkie Collins’s rule for the writing of a story that would hold 
its readers was “Make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em wait.” 
Mr. Child’s “Jim Hands” is built according to that advice, for the 
main theme, dramatic and full of possibilities, is developed in frag- 
ments all too scanty for the eagerness of the reader, while the con- 
tributory elements of the plot are worked out with tears and smiles 
that are gladly expended upon such worth-while material. 


Rosrnetta. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary and Jane Findlater, 
and Allan McAulay. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.10 net. 


The collaborators of “The Affair at the Inn” have combined again 
to write a story of delicacy and tenderness and quiet humor. A 
young American widow, “Robinetta,” who gives her name to the 
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book, visits her English relatives and finds warm affection and 
hearty love and a husband amid surroundings of British frigidity. 
The fate of a beautiful plum tree furnishes the tragic and the af- 
fection of a delightful cub cousin the comic element of the story. 
The lover must be admitted to be a shilly-shally with but one satis- 
factory remark to his account. 

Tue Toit or tHe Arctic Seas. By Deltus M. Edwards. New 

York: Henry Holt & Company. $2.50 net. 

Material published and unpublished, documentary and oral, has been 
sought out by Deltus M. Edwards for his comprehensive record, 
“The Toll of the Arctic Seas,” of the efforts that have been made 
by the explorers of many nations to penetrate the frozen north. 
Adventure, commerce, humanitarianism, and scientific research have 
been the incentives that have sent men of many nations for over 
2,000 years to spend their strength and their lives among the ice 
fields. Each expedition added something to the world’s knowledge 
and to the explorers’ experience until the culminating triumph of 
Peary was made possible. The book is a series of human inter- 
est stories, breathless and heart-wringing, from the tale of Barents 
the Dutchman to those of DeLong and Andrée. A bibliographical 
appendix gives a useful chronological list. The illustrations are 
chiefly from photographs and there is a valuable map. 


Potar Exprtoration. By W. S. Bruce. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 75¢ net. 

The leader of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition has writ- 
ten a volume of enormous interest to all who have read—ar : who 
have not?—the accounts of polar adventure of which so many have 
been published in recent years. In “Polar Exploration” Dr. Bruce 
summarizes in eminently readable form the scientific knowledge 
that has been gained in the numerous Arctic and Antarctic expedi- 
tions. The astronomical features of the polar regions, the nature 
and behavior of the ice, the kinds of animal and plant life, and the 
phenomena of metereology, of magnetism, tides, etc., are described 
in a condensed but simple narrative enlivened by bits of personal 
experience and by vivid word-painting. It is good reading. 

CALIFORNIAN NicHts’ ENTERTAINMENT. By Charles Elmer Jenney. 


Edinburgh: Valentine and Anderson; Dundee and London: 
Valentine and Sons. 5oc. 


In a charming little volume of verse and picture Charles Elmer 
Jenney has provided a “Californian Nights’ Entertainment” which 
serves as an admirable reminder of Pacific sunlight and birdsong 
and flowers. The verse is smooth and pleasantly descriptive. The 
tartan binding is a somewhat surprising concession to the nationality 
of the publishers. Its connection with California is not obvious. 
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Inpoors AND Out. Nature AND Dramatic Reaper. By Sarah M. 
Mott and Percival Chubb. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 30c. 

Two teachers of the Ethical Culture School of New York City, 

feeling the need of some book which should supplant the usual 

readers for primary scholars, have prepared a little volume which, 
as its name, “Indoors and Out,” indicates, is to take the child in 
imagination and in imitation into the world beyond the school- 
room windows. In verse and in dramatic form there is presented 

such diversions as an interview with a squirrel in the park, and a 

visit to a little boy on a farm. The book is made of especial 

service to the teacher by a chapter of helps at the back and by 
several pages of suggestions as to handwork in connection with the 
stories. 

The volume is comfortable for small hands and untrained eyes. 


Tue Vatiey or Aosta. By Felice Ferrero. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.90. 


As enjoyable a book as this of Mr. Ferrero’s for either home or 
travel one seldom meets. In beautiful style, showing a mind and 
pen trained in scholarship, acute of discernment, as sensitive to 
words as to changes in the sky, and a spirit alive to surrounding 
spirit, the descriptions of this lovely valley of North Italy are sure 
to please the reader. The chapters appeal to geographer, moun- 
tain-lover, historian or archaeologist. 

The “Valley of Aosta” is overlooked by Monte Rosa the Mat- 
terhorn, Mont Blanc and the Gran Paradiso. The people have 
French, German and Italian traditions, and even Calvin in person 
failed to win them at all to Protestantism. The narrow ravines are 
sufficiently out of the tide of travel to be individual. 

The best Roman remains outside of Rome and Pompeii, the 
author tells us, are here,—“Rome at work.” There still stand ancient 
bridges, gates, arches and a famous tombstone, unique for the cut- 
ting thereon of the surveyor’s groma. Scattered here and there 
along the Dora and its side valleys are also scores of castles of the 
middle ages, and there is besides the beautiful manor-house of 
Issogne, recently restored to its old condition by a loving anti- 
quary. We particularly recommend an interesting account of the 
daily life in the baronial castles, for its sympathy, its information, 
and its sane and mellow understanding. 

An abounding number of well-chosen illustrations, mostly 
photographs taken by the author and his wife, evidence the beauty . 
of the scenery. There are maps in plenty, while the usefulness of 
the volume is doubled by a full and scholarly index. 
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A Spanish Grammar. By John Warren. New York, Bombay, 
and Calcutta: Longmans, Green and Company. $1.00 net. 
In order to make a “Spanish Grammar” that shall be a convenient 


handbook for business purposes, John Warren, who is teacher of 
Spanish at the Manchester Education Committee’s School of Com- 
merce, has made a compact presentation of simply stated grammatical 
rules, illustrating them only by necessary sentences and exercises 
based on a vocabulary selected for especial commercial usefulness. 
For rapid attainment of facility in general reading the grammar 
would be inadequate because of a lack of reading exercises; as an 
easily handled desk book it is useful. The type is inconveniently 
small. 


Tue Decisive Hour or CuristiAN Misstons. By John R. Mott. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement. 239 pp. illus- 
trations; map; cloth, gilt top. $1.00. 

This book is a summary of the conclusions, not of the proceedings, 


of the World Conference in Edinburgh last June, with other in- 
formation and reflections pertinent to the subject. Fight inter- 
national commissions were at work for a year and a half in prepara- 
tion for the Conference, having the cooperation of missionaries 
and students of missions in all lands. Of one of these commis- 
sions the author was chairman and the book relates chiefly to the 
investigation of that commission, dealing with non-Christian lands. 
It argues that the present is peculiarly a time of flux in the pagan 
world and that missionary effort now may hope for greater results 
than ever in the past or perhaps in the future. 

Such a book, with its sweep and grasp upon world conditions 
and world movements, is of interest not only to the ardent friend 
of missions but to all who wish to be broadly intelligent. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TEACHING. By William Chandler Bagley. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $1.10 net. 

A quarter of a century ago there used to be discussion as to whether 
teaching was an art or a science. Today William Chandler Bagley 
seems disposed to put it on the list of crafts, since he entitles his 
new book, “Craftsmanship in Teaching.” He means nothing newer 
than technique, however. Most of the chapters of the book were in 
their first form addresses given before teachers’ associations, and 
they retain the liveliness of the oral method even while discussing 
professional themes for the understanding of professionals. Effi- 
ciency in teaching and in supervising, the scientific spirit in educa- 
tion, the new attitude toward drill as a crystallizing method—such 
subjects and others of like importance are presented with enthusi- 
astic clarity. The emphasis is invariably on the scientific possi- 
bilities of pedagogy. 

The volume has the publishers’ usual distinction of form. 
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Straicht Goops 1n PuitosopnHy. By Paul Karishka. New York. 
Roger Brothers. London: L. N. Fowler & Company. 


As may be guessed from its title, in “Straight Goods in Philosophy,” 
Paul Karishka has tried to write a book for the plain man. He has 
stepped aside from scientific terms and has written short essays 
on aspects of life. His themes touch upon society and the individual, 
various aspects of happiness, the dangers and the weaknesses of 
fault-finding, excuse-making, hate, fear and the like, the value of 
the imagination, of suitable food, and of the philosophic life. 
References to women are in a tone which probably do the writer 
injustice. The discussions are not without interest, but fail in 
attaining the simplicity which the author claims for them. 
The volume is well produced. 


Tue Great Morninc. By Clarence Lathbury. Minneapolis: The 
Nunc Licet Press. 75¢. 
Death and the new life—the great thoughts of this life and the 
great acts of the next—are the subjects of musings by Clarence 
Lathbury, the author of several other meditative books. “Im- 
mortality is then no special greatness,” says Mr. Lathbury, “no 
removal to other places, it is the harmony of the whole life of 
man with the divine order. It is not the everlasting for which 
we so much long, as the beautiful, the symmetrical, the serene and 
the perfect.” 
Bound in white and gold the volume is excellent for a seasonal 
gift book. 
Tue HicHer Epucation As A TRAINING For Business. By Harry 
Pratt Judson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 55 


cents postpaid. 
Time was when university training was considered purely cultural 


and young men who were not going into the so-called “learned 
professions” were warned away from what was considered waste 
of time. The president of the University of Chicago says that now 
few facts in education are more striking than “the growth in at- 
tendance at colleges and universities,” and that “the great mass of 
the young men in college after graduation will be connected with 
some form of business.” That “The Higher Education as a Train- 
ing for Business” has merits in producing efficiency and a compre- 
hension of life and society that will make for usefulness and in- 
terest is Dr. Judson’s contention in a slender volume which makes 
an honest portrayal of facts and arguments on both sides of the 
question. The ethical and the practical needs to whose understand- 
ing the university training in thinking ability ministers are abund- 
antly set forth, while the power of enjoyment incident to the riches 
of a well-stored mind is not lost to sight. 
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Aesop’s fables, 


Alcott, Louisa M. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKs 


Recommended for Lake Placid Club by Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf of the 


Buffalo Public Library 


sel. by Joseph Jacobs Macmillan 

here is a pretty edition for little children arranged by Mary 
Godolphin (Dutton soc) and one called A hundred fables from Sir 
Roger L’ Estrange’s translation (Lane 1.50) 


Little men. Little 
or illus. by Reginald Birch Little 
Little women, illus. by Frank 


T. Merrill Little 
or illus. by Alice 

Stephens Little 
An old-fashioned girl Little 


or illus. by Jessie Wilcox 

























Maxwell Armfield 
Arabian nights ; 


Bennett, J. 

Boutet de Monvel, 
Louis M. 

Brooke, Leslie 

Buckley, Elsie F. 

Buxton, Ethel M. 
Wilmot 

Canfield, Flavia A. 


H.) 


.50) is most attractiv. 
ng (Longmans $2) is very well told. 
ful folk, but perhaps the points would not be noted by unsophisti- 
cated readers. There are various much abbreviated school editions, by 
Chapman (Ed. pub. co. 60c), by Clarke (Amer, bk. co. 60c), by Hale 
(Ginn 45c), by Singleton (Appleton 65c). 


C. (Mrs James 


Smith Little 
Aldrich, Thomas B. Story of a bad boy Houghton 
Andersen, Hans C. Fairy tales; trans. by Mrs 
Lucas Dutton 
or Everyman’s library 
Dutton, cl. 35¢ 
leather 6oc 


(Dutton $3) is beautiful.) 

ed. with introd. by W. H. D. 
Rouse; illus. by Walter Pa- 
get. Dutton 


Barnaby Lee Century 
Master Skylark Century 
Joan of Arc Century 
Golden goose book Warne 
Johnny Crow’s garden Warne 
Children of the dawn; old 

tales of Greece Stokes 


Stories of Persian heroes Crowell 


Kidnapped campers Harper 





$1.50 


1.50 
2 ” 





Much the most satisfactory translation (a new holiday edition illus by 


2.50 


There are very many editions, but careful fathers and mothers want 
to know that editions for children are free from pronounced “oriental- 
isms.” There is a desirable edition fuller than the above arranged by 
E. Dixon, illus. by J. D. Batten (Putnam 2.50). “Stories from the 
Arabian Nights” retold by Laurence Housman, illus. by Edmund Dulac 
(Scribner $5) is beautiful for gifts. 
tales, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, illus, by Maxfield Parrish (Scribner 
The edition selected and edited by Andrew 
It is criticized by some care- 


The new arrangement of 10 


1.50 
1.50 

” 
3. 


I 
1.50 


1.50 























Children’s Books 


Alice’s adventures in Won- 
derland, illus. by Arthur 
ckham 





Carroll, Lewis 


Doubleday 1.40 

The original Tenniel pictures which are the real Alice are in 2 in- 
expensive editions (Macmillan $1, or Every boy’s and girl’s series 75c) 
and the new edition illus. by Charles Robinson is only less beautiful than 
the Rackham edition. (Cassell 1.50). 


Through the looking glass Macmillan the 
Children’s heroes Dutton 50c ea. 
Story of Captain 
Cook 
Story of Gen. Gor- 
don 
Story of Nelson 
Collodi, C. Pinocchio ; illus. by Chas Cope- 
land Holiday ed. Ginn "the 


This is much the best translation and the pictures are more charac- 
teristic than in the more elaborate editions. Children are very fond of it. 


rane, Walter Red Riding Hood picture 
book e 1.25 
Crichton, F. E. Peep-in-the-world Longmans 1.25 
Defoe, Daniel Robinson Crusoe; illus. by E. 
Boyd Smith Houghton 1.50 


There are 2 other very attractiv editions, besides innumerable com- 
monplace ones; that illus. by Rhead bros (Harper 1.50) and that illus. 
in color (Macmillan 1903 1.25). 

Dodge, Mary M Hans Brinker New Amster- 


dam ed. Scribner 1.50 
Du Chaillu, Paul B. Land of the long night Scribner 2 
Ellis, Katharine R. The Wide awake girls Little 1.50 
Gibson, Charlotte C. In eastern wonderlands Little 1.50 
Grierson, Elizabeth 
Children’s book of Edinburgh Black 6s 


W. 
Grimm, Jacob L. K. 
and Wilhelm K. Fairy tales; trans. by Mrs 
Lucas Lippincott 1.50 
There are 3 other most attractiv editions; that with introduction by 
S. Baring-Gould (Stokes 1.50) ; that called Household stories trans. by 
Lucy Crane, illus. by Walter Crane (Macmillan 1.50); that called 
Household tales trans. by M. Edwardes, illus. by R. A. Bell (Dutton 
2.50 or Everyman 35c cl. 6oc leather) 
Hawthorne, Nathan- 
iel Tanglewood tales 
(Riverside juv. classics) Houghton 75 
There is a beautiful edition illus. by G. W. Edwards (Houghton 
$2.50) and the Holiday edition of both Tanglewood tales and The won- 
derbook (Houghton $2) is good 
Wonderbook (Riverside juv. 
classics) Houghton 
A beautiful edition of A wonder book and Tanglewood tales illus, S 
Maxfield Parrish (Duffield $2.50) is new this year. 
Hutchinson, W.M.L. The golden porch: a book of 
Greek fairy tales Longmans 1.40 
Ornheus with his lute Longmans 1.40 
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Jacobs, Joseph Celtic fairy tales Putnam 
‘English fairy tales Putnam 1.25 
Jewett, Sarah O. Betty Leicester Houghton 1.25 
Johnson, Clifton Oak-tree fairy book Little 1.50 
Kennedy, Howard 
New world fairy book Dutton 2 
Kingsley, Charles Heroes, or Greek fairy tales; 
illus. by Robinson Dutton 2.50 
The “Told to the children” version (Dutton Soc) is attractiv and 
there is the edition with Robinson’s pictures (Macmillan $1) 
Water babies; illus. by Dixon Dutton 2.50 
The “Told to the children” version is somewhat curtailed of philoso- 
phic comment and very satisfactory to the children (Dutton soc) and 
the earlier edition is good (Macmillan $1). 
Kipling, Rudyard Jungle book Century 1.50 
Puck of Pook’s Hill Doubleday 1.50 
Lamb, Charles & 


Mary Tales from’ Shakespeare ; illus. 
by Arthur Rackham Dutton 2.50 
This is the most attractiv edition. 
Lear, Edward Nonsense books Little ,* 
Mabie, Hamilton W. Norse stories Dodd 1.80 
Macdonald, George The princess and Curdie; illus. 
by Maria L. Kirk Lippincott 1.50 
The princess and the goblin; 
illus. by Maria L. Kirk Lippincott 1.50 
Macleod, Mary Book of King Arthur and his 
noble knights Young I. - 
Shakespeare story book Barnes 
Marshall, H. E. Child’s English literature; 
illus. by John R. Skelton Stokes 
An island’s story; a child’s 
history of England Stokes 
Scotland’s story Stokes 


Abbie Ann; illus. by C. M. 

Relyea Century 
Mitton, G. E. Childven’s book of London Black 
Moffett, Cleveland Careers of danger and daring Century 
Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Green Gables Page 


Mother — nur- 
se illus. by M. Chadburn Dutton 2.50 
"Pere are are some other attractiv editions, that illus. by Gordon Brown 
etc. (Burt 75c), Lang’s Nursery rhyme book (Warne $1.50) and Charles 
Welsh’s Book of nursery rhymes (Heath sas} being most satisfactory. 
Mulock, Dinah M. Little lame prince; illus. by 


Hope Dunlap 
Nicolay, Helen Boys’ life of Abraham Lin- 
coln Century 50 
Boys’ life of Ulysses S. Grant Century 
For boys and girls of high school age Owen Wister’s Virus S. 
Grant is most interesting (Small Soc) 
Ozaki, Yeo T. Japanese fairy book Dutton a 


Martin, George Mad- 
den 


Rand 1.25 

















Perry, Walter C. 





Boys’ Iliad; illus. by Jacomb 
Hood 


Boy's Od tus. by J Macmillan 
Perry Walter C. ’s Odyssey; illus. a- 
ad ae Hood Macmilien 
le, Howard en of iron r 
Pyle, Merry adventures of Robin _ 
Hood Scribner 
Pepper and salt Harper 
Story of King Arthur Scribner 
Story of Sir Launcelot and 
his companions Scribner 
Story of the champions of the 
Round Table Scribner 
Twilight land Harper 
The wonder clock Harper 
Rankin, Carroll W. ——-? games Holt 
Repplier, es Book of famous verse 
- _ Holiday ed. Houghton 
Roosevelt, Theodore Stories of the great west Century 
Ruskin, John King of the Golden river 
(Juvenile classics) Burt 
Russel, F. K. In West Point gray Page 
Scudder, Horace E. George Washington Houghton 
Shaw, Flora L. Castle Blair Little 
Skinner, Harriet P. Boys who became famous 
men Little 


Spyri, Johanna Heidi 


Dutton 
By far the most charming edition. The Ginn ed. (1.50) is good. 


Stevenson, Robert L. Child’s garden of verses; 
illus. by Jessie Wilcox Smith Scribner 


1.25 


I ” 
1.50 


75 
I 


1.25 
2.50 


.50 

Delightful illustrations. The edition illustrated by Charles Robinson 

(Scribner 1.50) is the old standard; the new edition with pictures, 
partly in color, by Florence Edith Storer is charming, and a cheaper 

edition with very pretty colored pictures delights the littlest folk ( Rand 


75) Treasure Island Scribner 
Stockton, Frank R. Queen’s museum, and 
other fanciful tales Scribner 
Twain, Mark Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn Harper 
Wiggin, Kate D. The Birds’ Christmas Carol Houghton 
a of Sunnybrook 
arm 


Houghton 

bal _ 1% Fai i Doubleda: 
it ai 

a yo «yp Doubleday 

Magic casements Doubleday 





1.25 


2.50 
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Pinafore palace Doubleday 
The posy ring Doubleday 
Tales = | laughter Doubleday 
Canada; illus. by Henry 
Sandham Stokes 
Swiss family Robinson; illus. 
is Rhead Harper 


by 
Zollinger, Guglielma Widow O’Callaghan’s boys McClurg 


ONE HUNDRED OF THE BEST NOVELS WRITTEN IN 


ENGLISH 


Selected for Lake Placid Club by Mrs Elmendorf of the Buffalo 


Austen, Jane 


Barr, Amelia E. 
Barrie, J. M. 


Besant, Sir Walter 
Black, William 
Blackmore, R. D. 


Bronte, Charlotte 


Burnett, Frances H. 


Cable, G. W. 


Churchill, Winston 
Collins, Wilkie 


Cooper, J. F. 


Public Library 


Pride and prejudice Duffield $1.25 
Sense and sensibility Duffield 
Friend Olivia Dodd 
Little minister 

(Luxembourg ed.) Crowell 
All sorts and conditions of 

men Harper 
A princess of Thule Harper 
Lorna Doone (Luxembourg 

ed) Crowell 

or (Dooneland ed.) Harper 
Jane Eyre (Luxembourg ed.) Crowell 
That lass o’ Lowrie’s Scribner 
The Grandissimes Scribner 

or illus. by Herter Scribner 
Coniston Macmillan 
The moonstone Harper 
Woman in white Harper 
Last of the Mohicans 

(Luxembourg ed.) Crowell 


New edition with illus. in color by ro Boyd Smith (Holt 1.35 ons % 


attractiv. 


The spy (Mohawk ed.) Putnam 1.50 


Couch A. T. Quiller Splendid spur Scribner 1.25 


Crawford, F. M 


Crockett, S. R. 
Deeping, Warwick 


Deland, Margaret 


De Morgan, W. F. 


Dickens, Charles 


Mr. Isaacs Macmillan 1.50 
or Grosset .50 
Saracinesca Macmillan 1.50 
cr Grosset 
The raiders Macmillan I. ‘50 
Uther and Igraine Macmillan 
or Grosset 
Awakening of Helena Richie Harper 
Joseph Vance Holt 
David Copperfield (Fireside 
ed.) Oxford univ. press 
or (illus. ed.) Oxford univ. Holt 
press 









teal 
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Dix, Beulah M. 
Doyle, Sir A. C. 


Du Maurier, George 
Duncan, Norman 
Eliot, George 


Ford, P. L. 


Gaskell, Elizabeth C. 
Glasgow, Ellen 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
Gray, Maxwell 
Hardy, Thomas 


Hawthorne, Nathan- 


iel 


Hewlett, Maurice 
Hope, Anthony 
Howells, W. D. 
James, Henry 
Johnston, Mary 
Kingsley, Charles 
Kingsley, Henry 
Kipling, 7.4 


Lancaster, 


Lever, Charles 


Locke, W. J. 


Lover, Samuel 
Lytton, Lord 


Macdonald, George 


Our mutual friend 
Tale of two cities 


The making of Christopher 


Ferringham 
The white company 


Trilby 
Dr Luke of the Labrador 


Adam Bede (Personal ed.) 


Middlemarch 
Mill on the Floss 
Romola 


The Honorable Peter Stirling 


Cranford; illus. by Hugh 
Thomson (Cranford ed.) 


The battleground 


Vicar of Wakefield; illus. by 
Hugh Thomson (Cranford 


ed.) 


Far from the madding crowd 


Return of the native 


House of seven gables 


(Riverside ed. with Snow im- 


age) 
or (Astor lib.) 
Scarlet letter (illus. ed.) 
or (Good lit. ser.) 
Forest lovers 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 
Prisoner of Zenda 
The great refusal 


Lady of the Aroostook 
Rise of Silas Lapham 
The American 

Portrait of a lady 
Lewis Rand 

To have and to hold 


Westward ho! 

Recollections of Geoffrey 
Hamlyn 

Kim 

Altar stairs 

Charles O’Malley 
(Barrington ed.) 2v. 

Belovéd vagabond 


Handy Andy (Home lib.) 


Last of the barons av. 
or (Home lib.) 
Robert Falconer 


One Hundred Best Novels 


Holt 
Holt 


Macmillan 
Harper 

or Burt 
Harper 
Revell 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Holt 

or Grosset 


Macmillan 
Doubleday 


Macmillan 

Appleton 
arper 

Harper 


Houghton 
Crowell 
Houghton 
Crowell 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Holt 
or Grosset 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Houghton 
or Grosset 
gmans 


Longmans 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 


Little 
ne 
Burt 
Little 
Burt 
McKay 


240 Talk About Books 


Frederick Mr Midshipman Easy 
eee, (Home lib.) Burt . 
Mason, A. E. W. Four feathers Macmillan 
c < oe 
ith, George Diana of the Crossways ribner 
anes, Sey The egoist Scribner 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel Scribner 
Merriman, H. S. The sowers Harper 
Mitchell, S. W. Adventures of Francois Century 
Mulock, Dinah M. John Halifax, gentleman 
(Luxembourg lib.) Crowell 
Page, T. N. Red rock Scribner 
Parker, Sir Gilbert The right of way Harper 
or Grosset 
Seats of the mighty Appleton 
Phillpotts, Eden Mother of the man Dodd 
Reade, Charles The cloister and the hearth 
(Luxembourg lib.) Crowell 
It is never too late to mend Scribner I. 
Russell, W. C. Wreck of the Grosvenor Sturgis & Walton 1.25 
Scott, Sir Walter Guy Mannering (Dryburgh ; 
ed Macmillan 


Heart of Midlothian Macmillan 
Ivanhoe (Dryburgh ed.) Macmillan 
Kenilworth Macmilian 
Quentin Durward Macmillan 
i i The divine fire Holt 
Snaith, J. C. Broke of Covenden Small 
Steel, Flora A. On the face of the waters Macmillan 
or Grosset 
Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped Scribner 
The master of Ballantrae Scribner 
Tarkington, Booth The gentleman from Indiana Doubleday . 
Taylor, Bayard Story of Kennett Putnam 1.50 
Thackeray, W. M. Henry Esmond (Biog. ed.) Harper 1.75 ea. 
or(Oxford ed.) or Oxf’d univ. pr. . 
The Newcomes or Oxf’d univ. pr. . 
Pendennis or Oxf’d univ. pr. . 
Vanity fair or Oxf’d univ. pr.. 
Trollope, Anthony Barchester Towers Macmillan 


The warden Macmillan 
Ward, Mrs Humph- 


ry Marcella Macmillan 
Testing of Diana Mallory Harper 
Watson, John Beside the bonnie brier bush, 
with photographs by Clifton Dodd 
3) Rep a - pinned 
Weyman, S. J. gentleman of France gmans 
House of the Wolf Macmillan 
Wister, Owen The Virginian or Grosset 
Zangwill, Israel The master 
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Young Mexicans of the Cultured Class 


A Study in Contrasts 








The Viga 





Road from Pachuca to Real del Monte 





Mexican Kitchen. Oven at Left. Two Fire Holes to Right and 
Left of Cook, Who is Fanning the Charcoal Fire 


Spinning in Primitive Manner 





Statue of the Aztec Prince, Cuauhtemoc. Between Mexico City and 
Chapultepec. One of the Finest Bronzes in America 











